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The Place of Science 
In Today’s Culture 


What Emphasis Should 


Schools Place Upon Science? 


When as obviously important a topic 
as the place of science in modern cul- 
ture is to be it becomes 
necessary that writer and reader both 
have essentially the same idea of what 
the key words science and culture con- 
note. 


discussed, 


Let me begin by saying what 
science is not, within the meaning of 
this discussion. Science is not the act 
of launching a satellite, for example, 
nor is it the enormous task of develop- 
ing and building such a device. It is 
not the treatment of disease in the prac- 
tice of medicine. It is not the growing 
of hybrid seed corn. It is not the in- 
vention of mouse traps or of any other 
gadget. In short, it is not any of the 
things which are generally called sci- 
ence in the popular press, or even in 
the more sophisticated articles about it. 

Science may and does play a part in 
many of these things; in some, a very 
important part. But Science, in its 
original sense, means knowledge, and, 
as we shall use the term, it means a 
particular section of knowledge. Sci- 
ence is a part of our total knowledge 
exactly as are such other of its seg- 
ments as philosophy and history, the 
classics and the humanities. Usually we 
deal with it in two broad categories: 
the physical sciences, which encom- 
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pass our knowledge and understanding 
of inanimate matter; and the life sci- 
ences, which are concerned with living 
organisms. 


Basic Science 
Seeks to Know 


‘The human mind eagerly seeks 
knowledge for the sake of knowing, 
to satisfy that powerful drive called 
curiosity. Its explorations are not con- 


This is NOT another plea for more 
science in our schools in order to keep 
up with Russia. Rather it is a request 
that the American public and _ its 
teachers look once again dispassion- 
ately at the values inherent in the 
study of science as an area of gen- 
eral learning and base its role in the 
schools upon these values. Readers 
will find the author’s clearcut defini- 
tions of terms often carelessly used 
to be both enlightening and refresh- 
ing. A distinguished scientist and 
teacher, Dr. Klopsteg is immediate 
past president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. This article is an adaptation 
of a talk given last month as part 
of the current television series for the 
improvement of science teaching in 
the Chicago Public Schools. 





fined to nature alone but include other 
areas such as human relations. Sooner 
or later such knowledge gained through 
such explorations is applied to the solu- 
tion of problems of so-called practical 
interest and importance. An application 
of this kind may occur years after the 
knowledge out of which it is developed 
has been gained through basic research 
and published in a research journal. 
In cases of pressing urgency, the period 
may be shortened. 

The are 
almost invariably published — additions 


results of basic research 
to the storehouse of science. The results 
of efforts to apply science in a practical 
way are much less frequently published, 
except in reports and catalogs. They 
appear in new ways of increasing the 
production of food, in new appliances 
to buy, in labor-saving methods and 
devices, in new and betters ways of 
treating illness, in new chemical prod- 
ucts such as plastics, fibers and finishes. 
So, in this broad manner, we differ- 
entiate between and 
applied science. 


basic research 


How Science Is Related 
To General Culture 
Just as the word science needed 
specification, so also does the word 
What word con- 


Is it learning, or social refine- 


culture. does the 
vey? 
ment, or appreciation of science, art, 
music, literature, or scholarship gener- 
ally? All of these seem to me to fall 
Does 


culture not, broadly, include the feel- 


within its meaning, and more. 


ings and attitudes which the people 
of a nation have for intellectual things, 
and does it not, therefore, characterize 
the life of the nation as well as of 
individuals, with all their social, spirit- 
ual, and economic interpretations and 


aspirations ? 
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The place of science in today’s cul- 
ture, then, I take to mean the manner 
in which science affects our ideas and 
attitudes which 
science is employed in furthering the 
desires and needs of our society. Sci- 


and the manner in 


ence undoubtedly has a strong bearing 
on our culture in two ways: (1) in 
its intellectual aspects it is an essential 
part of education; (2) in its applica- 
tions it has profound impact upon our 
everyday living and our national well- 
The culture of each nation is 
strongly characteristic of that nation, 


being. 


and in national patterns there is wide 
variation. Let us consider principally 
our own. 


Scientific Accomplishments 
Accepted Unthinkingly 

In our pattern there is such a multi- 
plicity of applicaticns of science that 
we have come to regard them as com- 
monplace. We accept them with no 
thought as to the manner in which 
science expands, or the way in which 
it comes to enter our lives. An example 
will illustrate: to see and hear an 
event thousands of miles away by live 
television would have been considered 
pure magic not so many years ago. But 
increasing knowledge of the facts of 
science and the technologies which put 
these facts to use, together with human 
desires on the one hand and the eco- 
nomic drive on the other, made tele- 


vision inevitable. 


More miraculous, if that is possible, 


is the recording of both image and 
sound on a plastic tape coated with 
magnetic particles, so that picture and 
sound can be reproduced and _ broad- 
cast, as is now being done, so faithfully 
that only an expert can tell whether it 
is live or a facsimile reproduction. 
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The author (right) as he was 
about to inaugurate the current 
in-service television series for 
science teachers. With Dr. Klop- 
steg are Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, 
(left) general superintendent, 
and Eskil Bjork of the Peoples 
Gas, Light, and Coke Company. 


We Lack Desire 


To Know Basic Principles 


3ut how many viewers ever stop to 
marvel at such achievements, or seek 
to understand the underlying science 
which has made them possible? Should 
not such a major impact of science 
upon our culture challenge any thought- 
ful person to understand something of 
the methods and objectives of science, 
bases for 
such applications? Would not our cul- 
ture be greatly enriched if many more 


to learn of the intellectual 


of our people could have the deeper 
knowledge and greater appreciation of 
which science 


nature This 


lack of knowledge and appreciation is, 


affords? 


in my estimation, a deficiency in our 
culture. 


How did our pattern of culture be- 
come what it is today? We are still 
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a young nation and, in a sense, a pio- 
neering nation. Our early pioneering 
was geographical— there were long 
frontiers beyond which there were ex- 
citing possibilities of exploration and 
discovery. Each of the groups of set- 
tlers who came to our shores from 
the European countries had its own 
cultural background, with a strong in- 
ternal bond, usually some powerful 
religious conviction. Their common 
motive in coming here was to seek 
what to them would be a better life, 
with religious, political, and economic 


freedoms. 

On this basis, American culture be- 
gan to develop, and in this light we 
can see with some clarity why the only 
learning that seemed at first to matter 
was that of the clergy and the law. We 


can see also the profound truth of an 
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old proverb: necessity was indeed the 
mother of invention - 
the 


sisting, of 


the necessity of 


easing burdensome tasks of sub- 
s 


developing resources, of 
becoming strong. 

Science had little or no part in that 
early development, but Yankee inge- 
nuity became proverbial. This was the 
beginning of technology in our nation, 
most of it without the benefit of sci- 
ence. In early education in the colonies, 
mathematics had a place, along with 
the classics and humanities; so did sci 
ence, as natural philosophy. There was 
the various 


no differentiation among 


fields of learning; all were part of the 


general education of that time. 


Practicality Tends to 
Overshadow True Understanding 
Yankee ingenuity and invention be- 
came a strong and important part of 
our cultural pattern, and practicality 
became the test of endeavor. The pro- 
tection of inventors’ rights by patents 
became an important governmental ac 
tivity, and the patént became a founda- 
tion stone in American industry. In 
time, technology and patents became 
increasingly dependent on science, and 
today there are few inventions which 
do not embody applications of science. 


Nevertheless, utility and practicality 


have remained strongly ingrained in 
our culture, much more so, perhaps, 
than the pursuit of knowledge for the 
sake of knowing and of understanding 
nature. Using the inexhaustible bene- 
factions of nature for man’s benefit has 
always seemed more important to us 
than just knowing and understanding 
nature. But we have found that even 
such utilization becomes seriously im- 
peded without a comparable increase 
in knowledge and understanding. From 
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this realization came the strong drive 
for more and better science during the 
past decade. 


The tremendous upthrust of science 
and technology during the postwar 
years has emphasized science and its 
importance to such an extent that sci- 
ence has unfortunately become sepa- 
rated if not indeed segregated from the 
other disciplines. 


Decision-Makers Need 
To Know Science 

This deplorable situation calls for 
realistic analysis. The place of science 
as the foundation of our technological 
economy, of our national defense, and 
in many matters involving political 
decision has become one of exceptional 
importance. Many decisions have to be 
made both in national and international 
affairs where an understanding of the 
aims and methods of science and of its 
bearing on situations to be resolved 
becomes an element of critical impor- 
tance. It requires no deep insight to 
appreciate that those responsible for 
making such decisions (and they are 
not generally scientists) require enough 
background in science to be able to 
comprehend clearly the implications of 
any decision that might be made. Sci- 
ence needs to resume the position in 
our general education which it occupied 
years ago; it needs once more to be- 
come an essential component 
general education. 


of a 


Since science is knowledge and un- 
derstanding of nature, it is an essential 
part of our total knowledge and there- 
fore claims an important place in our 
general education. We cannot all be 
scientists, nor should we want to be; 
but we may, at least, develop an ap- 
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preciation of science, just as we do 
of music or the arts, through some 
knowledge of its facts, objectives, and 
methods. 


If these ideas have merit, our course 
towards the enrichment of our culture 
through science can be readily charted. 
The normal curiosity of the child, his 
eagerness to know the what, why, and 
how of nearly everything in his own 
environment, is a most valuable asset 
to be the 
The facts and 
ideas accessible to even the youngest 
child in school can become an intensely 
interesting part of the classroom pro- 
gram. Carried forward in the grades, 
science can become as normal a part 


developed, beginning in 


earliest school years. 


of the things to be learned as the three 


R’s. 


Students and the 
Study of Science 


Thus prepared, the pupil who has 
reached the threshold of the secondary 
school will feel assurance about his 
preferences and be able to make in- 
telligent decisions about his studies. 
After high school, courses in science 
will be regarded by him as being of 
the same kind as any others, not as 
something different and in a specialized 
compartment. Courses so chosen will 


contribute to a better balance in general 


education and will increase the student’s 
wisdom in the choice of a career. 


Regardless of whether his decision 
is to become a doctor or lawyer, a 
clergyman or journalist, an economist 
or politician, or possibly a scientist or 
engineer, the long-continued science 
content of his studies will prove valu- 
able. For it is from such professions 
as these that the decision-makers arise. 
And for those who do not, in their 
careers, become makers of decisions 
having great consequences to the na- 
tion, the knowledge acquired in school 
and college will still be a permanent 
asset of increasing value — increasing 
because of the steadily growing com- 
plexity of the technological civilization 
in which we live, of which science is 
the solid foundation. 

Science then should be regarded not 
as a separate and segregated sector 
of learning, but as an integral part of 
human knowledge. Since it is that, it 
should be so treated in our program of 


education. Moreover, such treatment 


is further called for because of the place 
of science in our culture, both for the 
intellectual enrichment 


which it can 
provide, and because our culture today 
is so completely interwoven with all 
manner of applications of science to 
individual and general health and wel- 
fare, as well as to the defense of our 
nation. 


| believe that by the scientific method we shall more effectively seek 
the truth and that the truth shall make us free. 
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The Mentally Handicapped 
Child in High School 


Providing a Program for 


Slow-Learning Adolescents 


What happens to educable mentally 
(EMH) 


have reached high school age chrono- 


handicapped children who 
logically but are not, of course, able to 
do high school work? To keep them 
in the special EMH classrooms they 
have been in at the various elementary 
schools would be bad in many ways, 
both them and for the 


for younger 


children in those schools. To put them 
out on the streets before they are le- 
gally employable and before they have 
absorbed as much education as we can 
give them would be foolish indeed. 
For such children, the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools operate seventeen special 


classes in twelve high school buildings. 


Before the mentally handicapped child 
reaches school-leaving age, it becomes de- 
sirable to remove him from an elementary 
school situation and to place him in an 
environment which more closely approxi- 
mates adult living. In Chicago this is now 
being done by means of an EMH program 
in the high schools. Just how the program 
is set up and what it aims to do are dis- 
cussed in this article by Mr. Salario, a 
teacher of the educable mentally handi- 
capped at Crane High School. He had 
the assistance of Eugene D. Catrambone, 
a colleague who teaches English at 
Crane, in the preparation of this article. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss one such class for educable men- 
tally handicapped children of secondary 
school age ~ 
School. 


the group at Crane High 


The two major objectives of the 
IMH_ secondary school program are 
social adequacy and occupational com- 
petency. By the former is meant the 
ability to get along in the community 
without supervision, by the latter the 
ability to hold a job and support one’s 


self. 


Adapting Usual Goals 
To the Special Situation 

The Guide to the Study of the Cur- 
riculum in the Secondary Schools of 
Illinois" nine needs of 
normal high school boys and girls: 


lists basic 


1. Mastering the tools of communication. 
2. Developing a strong body and sound 
attitude toward it and toward good 
health practices. 

Developing satisfactory social relation- 
ships with other adolescents and adults. 


1Victor M. Houston, Charles W. Sanford, 
and J. Lloyd Trump, Guide to the Study of 
the Curriculum in the Secondary Schools of 
Illinois. Office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 1948. 
Pp. 15-17. 
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Understanding and appreciating the val- 
ues of family life, together with a desire 
for and the ability to improve family 
living. 

Acquiring the knowledge of, practice in, 
and zeal for democratic processes. 
3ecoming sensitive to the importance of 
group action in the attainment of social 
goals and proficient in the skills involved 
in such action. 


Becoming an effective consumer. 
Becoming occupationally adjusted. 
Developing meaning for life. 


These needs are shared by both the 
normal and the mentally handicapped 
children. With the mentally handi- 
capped, the psychological needs are of 
particular importance: the need for 
security or belonging to a group and 
the need for adequacy or successful 
achievement. The psychological needs 
and the cultural needs, then, become 
the bases of a realistic curriculum for 
the mentally handicapped. 


How Siudents 


Enter the Program 


To be admitted to the special high 
school programs, the EMH pupil in 
the elementary school must meet 
requirements other than appropriate 
chronological age. He must have an 
intelligence quotient of 65 or higher 
as measured by a recent test and must 
fourth 
competency in both reading and arith- 


have attained at least grade 


metic. In addition, he must possess 
personal and social qualities which in- 
dicate a probability that he can adjust 


to a high school program. 


The Mentally 
capped Children also recommends that 


Bureau of Handi- 
before he enters high school a parent 
conference be arranged to help the par- 
ent and the student understand thor- 
oughly the opportunities and benefits 
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as well as the limitations of the EMH 
secondary school program. 


EMH divisions at the secondary 
level contain from twenty to twenty- 
five students each. About the same 
number of boys and girls comprise 
each class. At Crane they range in age 
from fifteen to seventeen years. 


Adjusting to the 
High School Atmosphere 


The EMH student is assigned to a 
special division teacher and classroom. 
It is the teacher’s responsibility to help 
his students relate themselves to the 
total school environment, including the 
educational program and extra-curric- 
ular activities. This is accomplished in 
several ways with the ingenuity and 
training of the teacher playing no small 
part in the adjustment. 


The boys and girls are required to 
complete the same office records and 
program cards as any other high school 
student. They are given the same kind 
of grade books, the same identification 
cards, and the same football and basket- 
ball schedules. They are listed in the 
regular school absence bulletin and are 
included in the student council pro- 
ceedings and in all school assembly 
programs. The daily activity bulletin 
is read to them every morning and they 
are free to participate in any school 
club or team according to their inter- 
ests and abilities. In this atmosphere 
the feeling of belonging to the larger 
group becomes a reality. 

By the same token, EMH students 
must abide by the general rules of 
the school. This involves many respon- 
sibilities: attending school regularly, 
attending classes on time, serving de- 
tention periods when assigned, caring 
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for their textbooks, paying required 
fees, buying required materials, be- 
having and dressing properly, serving 
the school, and in general learning to 
develop into a contributing and partici- 
pating Crane High School citizen. They 
are of course also expected to study 
and to complete all assignments on 
time and to the best of their abilities. 


Offer Both Regular 
And Special Classes 


The Crane High School class sched- 
ule consists of a ten-minute morning 
division period and nine forty-minute 
class periods. The division teacher of 
the EMH group is responsible for 
teaching them five major subjects as 
well as giving individual guidance and 
counseling. The major subjects involve 
areas of the language arts, consumer 
mathematics, occupational education, 
practical science, and social studies. 
These subjects are taught during two 
double periods and one single period 
in the student’s nine-period program. 

For the other four periods, the EMH 
students programmed to other 
teachers and classrooms throughout the 


are 


school where they are integrated with 
the regular boys and girls of the high 
school. These classes include wood 
shop or auto shop for the boys, and 
foods and clothing for the girls as well 
as classes in library, music, art, and 
physical education. Physical education 
involves athletics, swimming, dancing, 


health. The EMH 


also integrated with normal high school 


and students are 
boys and girls during lunch periods. 

‘ Ss s 

It has been stated wisely that the 
EMH secondary program is a special 
program involving students who have 
special needs and require a special edu- 


cation and that the traditional frame- 
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work of the school’s grade and course 
structures are only followed because 
it has been found that radical and con- 
spicuous segregation is the worst pos- 
sible treatment for EMH boys and 
girls at the high school level. The 
special courses taught to EMH stu- 
dents at Crane are blended into the 
framework of the regular secondary 
school program for this very reason. 
These courses are labeled so as to con- 
form generally with courses taken by 
the regular students and are recorded 
in the same type of grade books. 


Students ‘Get Along’ 
With Regular Groups 

As a result of this integration and 
because of the relative impersonality 
of a large high school, there is no prob- 
lem of relationships with the regular 
students. In the music class or shop 
class an EMH student is just another 
student as far as the rest of the class 
The EMH student is, 
however, aware of his own deficiencies 
and it is this awareness which must be 
compensated for to create a sense of 


belonging. 


is concerned. 


The primary objectives of the class- 
room work taught under the labels of 


the special courses are aimed toward 


1) fulfilling the two objectives of the 
EMH secondary program — social ade- 
quacy and 
? 


occupational competency, 
) helping each boy and girl develop 
to his fullest potential, and 3) help- 
ing each student develop an awareness 
of his capabilities and limitations so 
that he will be able to face life realis- 
his achievements 


tically and 


fully. 


enjoy 


The teaching of reading, letter-writ- 
ing, oral conversation, budgeting, art, 
health, bill- 


music, change- making, 
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itemizing, and meal-planning are all 
necessary if the students are to care 
for their own needs in society and to 
contribute to their family and commu- 
nity. But the real core of teaching 


is the teacher’s desire, through an 
understanding of each student’s emo- 
tional needs, to help an EMH boy or 
girl blossom into a real person, slow- 


learning though he may be. 


Different Teaching 
Techniques Are Used 
The 


taught 


skills mentioned above are 


through the use of units of 
work so designed as to incorporate one 
or more skills into a practical and con- 
crete life situation. Naturally patience 
and considerable repetition and drill are 
necessary. The degree of success at- 
tained seems definitely to be linked to 
the which the skills 


degree to are 
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The mentally handicapped 
too must learn to face a 
world they never made. 


clearly .applicable to the students’ in- 
terests, needs, and patterns of daily 
living. One of the problems is to de- 
velop meaningful activities which ade- 
quately provide a transition from the 
high school program to actual employ- 
ment situations. 

Insofar as parallels can be estab- 
lished, the work in language and arith- 
metic is generally of fifth or sixth 
grade difficulty. Some activities in 
these areas and most of the activities 
in other areas defy “grade placement” 
as such because they involved special- 
ized work tailored to the peculiar needs 
of the group. 

Selecting educational textbooks and 
materials for the EMH students is a 
difficult task because the majority of 
the to the 
sixth grade level are intended for ele- 


EMH 


textbooks on the fourth 


mentary school age children. 
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girls and boys need materials they can 
read, but they also need materials of 
interest to adolescents. They resent 
the “baby books” and are ashamed to 
study and carry books designed for 
younger children. There are, however, 
an increasing number of textbooks and 
workbooks that can be used success- 
fully with the EMH students and the 
teacher can plan and prepare his own 


specialized imnaterials. 


Evaluating Progress 
In EMH Groups 


Standardized mathematics and read 
ing tests are administered at the com- 
While they 


do not constitute the sole determinant, 


pletion of each semester. 


they do serve as a basis of evaluation. 
The students are given grades for each 
The 


EMH teacher evaluates their achieve- 


course in the regular manner. 
ment largely in terms of abilities. Hence 
the marks they receive from him tend 
to be “good” grades. The grades re- 
ceived for regular classes are generally 
low. As a rule those working up to 
their abilities in the special classes also 
receive the better grades in their regu- 
lar work. They are also rated for traits 
and behavior in the usual fashion. 


After the student’s achievement is 
evaluated, the teacher may make recom 
that 
nated from the EMH program and be 
At Crane 


about four students each semester show 


mendation the student be termi- 


enrolled in regular classes. 


sufficient progress and are permitted to 
follow the regular school program. As 
yet no individual so placed has ever 
gone on to be graduated in the usual 
fashion. About half of the group sent 
into the regular program complete one 
semester’s work and go on to a second 
semester. The other half leaves school. 


Some Stay On 


In Special Group 


On the other hand, if the student’s 
achievement is not significant, he con- 
tinues in the EMH program where em- 
phasis is directed toward development 
of occupational and social competency. 
There is a regular avenue of commu- 
nication between the teacher and the 


employment office for this purpose. 
Those who remain in the EMH pro- 
gram until regular school-leaving age 
are given an unofficial certificate of 
completion. 

If a student’s achievement indicates 
inability to adjust or if a student’s rec- 
ord indicates a lack of interest or de- 
liberate truancy the student is dropped 
from the program or sent to continua- 
tion school. 

In a program such as this, the goals 
must obviously be modest ones and 
ones different from those of the regular 
high school, but they are nonetheless 
worthwhile. Given the limited potential 
of our students, we feel that we have 
been quite successful in achieving the 


goals we set. 


For every man the world is as fresh as it was at the first day, and 


as full of untold novelties for him who has the eyes to see them. 


—T. H. Huxley 
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A Small Group Plan for 
Accelerated English Classes 


Meetings Develop Independence, 
Spur Reading, Improve Writing 


The present population pressure in 
the schools and the widely recognized 
increasing need to help superior stu- 
dents to achieve the maximum in skill 
and learning suggest that experimenta- 
tion in the best ways of utilizing teacher 
time and effort, especially in the teach- 
ing of accelerated students, is highly 
desirable. It seems entirely possible 
that the conventional meetings of all 
students in a class five times a week 
for stipulated instruction may not be 
the most efficient manner of conducting 
instruction. At time, the 


the same 


directions in which to move to seek 
improvement are not entirely clear. 

The new departure described here 
seems to have certain advantages and 
certain serious faults, but it seems to 
be worth trying. With some modifica- 
tion it may provide a partial solution 
use of 


to the problem of efficient 


teacher time and effort as well as a 
spur to higher level performance by 


students. 


New Approach Had 
Three Objectives 

The classes at Hyde Park High 
School designated XX are the groups 
which progress most quickly. Recently, 
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William A. Watters 


we attempted a somewhat unconven- 
tional organization of time in the Eng- 
lish 6XX class. The class consisted of 
eleven boys and seven girls, a smaller 
All had achieved 
high scores in tests of language ability ; 
intelligence quotients ranged from 107 
to 138. Many of them, however, had 
not been living up to their potential 


group than usual. 


in their previous language perform- 
We hoped to create for this 
group a greater stimulus to reading, a 
greater attention to individual writing 


ance, 


and reading needs, and an encourage- 
ment of intelligent and guided group 
discussion. 


In an attempt to solve the problem 
so besetting to teachers of high school 
English —a lack of time for direct, 
careful teacher consideration of the 
writing of students — the authors em- 
ployed last semester an unusual plan 
for the conduct of accelerated classes 
in English. Their results suggest that 
further experimentation may reveal 
that their plan can help solve the 
problem in many high schools. Mr. 
Sloan is a teacher of English at Hyde 
Park High School. Dr. Watters is 
principal at Hyde Park. 





With these objectives in mind, we 
divided the class into three groups. On 
three days of the week, the class met 
as a complete group; on the other two 
days, each of the three divisions of the 
class met independently, rotating daily 
in sequence among three activities — 
a library day, a group discussion day 
with no teacher, and a group discussion 
with their teacher. 


On library day, the group was en- 
couraged to roam freely in the library 
and to read widely in English litera- 
ture. In addition, several shelves con- 
taining the works of English authors 


were set aside for the group. 


Although through teacher selection 
of the books on the shelves the stu- 
dent’s choice was directed to specific 
works, the students were not required 
to read those books. The shelves were 
really collections of suggested reading. 
Students these or 


No 


limitations were placed on their read- 


were free to read 


other books in English literature. 


ing. 


The results of such freedom were 
truly surprising. One student read The 


Origin of Species, another read one 


volume of Stones of Venice, still an- 


other read Culture and Anarchy. 


Teacherless Group Discussions 
Followed Many Paths 


On group discussion day, each group 
met in a room by itself with a secre- 
tary as a note-taker to discuss in an 


informal fashion material connected 


with class work. During some of the 
time, this material had to do with the 
current reading of the class; perhaps 
an author was discussed or the inter- 
pretation of a poem disputed. Thus, 
one of the groups argued during one 
whether the 


of these sessions as to 
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“talent” of Milton in his sonnet On 
His Blindness was his writing or his 
eyesight. 

During two of its sessions another 
group discussed at some length the 
nature of the tragedy in Macbeth. Was 
Lady Macbeth really evil or was she 
ignorant? Did she simply not grasp 
the full potentiality of the actions to- 
wards which she was urging her hus- 
band? Is evil really ignorance? What 
exactly was the flaw in Macbeth’s char- 
acter? Could Julins Caesar, a play read 
in an earlier grade, be analyzed in the 
same way as Macbeth? 


Meeting with Teacher 
Emphasized Writing 


The third group division meeting 
was with the teacher. Here, the teacher 
devoted a great deal of attention to the 
writing of each student and to the in- 
terpretation of difficult pieces of poetry 
or prose. In its way, this time served 
as a kind of office hour. 

In a typical session, the writing of 
one or two students could be studied 
with great intensity. Not only could 
the immediate piece of work be ana- 
lyzed but also the entire range of the 
student’s rhetorical habits as it was 
found in the paper under discussion. 
At times the students themselves chose 
particular writers whose work they 
the with 
them. One entire period was in this 
way devoted to Pope, another to Burns. 
These meetings were of course ancil- 


wanted teacher to discuss 


lary to the regular work in literature 
throughout the semester. 


What were the results of this ar- 
rangement of time? Admittedly, with 
our broad aims, no specific results from 
objective test criteria were possible. 
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However, each of the three aims was 
fulfilled, two of them glowingly, one 
of them in small measure. 


Students Read 
Over Broad Range 


The student range of reading and in- 
terest in English literature was broad- 
ened and stimulated. In part, of course, 
regular class work resulted in a great 
deal of reading. However, the amount 
of this reading and the enthusiasm 
displayed by the students, their special 
interests developed in library work, 
and their freedom of choice with result- 
ant initiative and independence in work 
pointed strongly to the new arrange- 
ment — especially the library hour and 
the small group meetings with the 
teacher — as causative factors. 


Authors like Ruskin and Trollope, 
Dryden and Donne, Gibbon and Dar- 
win are ordinarily considered reading 
chores by most high school students, if 
indeed high school students encounter 
them at all. Yet these are some of the 
writers cited by the students themselves 
in their free choice as “interesting,” 
“deep,” “food for thought,” and “stim- 
ulating.”” The great range of English 
literature from Chaucer to Hardy was 
considered by the students as their 
province. By semester’s end, each had 
read at least six units (many had read 
more). A unit was a novel, or two 
plays, or a full prose non-fiction work, 
or a collection of poetry. 


Much Improvement 
In Writing Ability 


Each student’s file of writings showed 


considerable improvement, some more 
than others, from beginning to the end 


of the semester The major improve- 
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ments were in diction and organiza- 
tion. Increased ability to use words 
already known as well as knowledge of 
new words can certainly be directly 
attributed to massive reading. 


During the sessions of small groups 
with the teacher, logical organization 
of ideas was a major topic of discus- 
sion. The greatly increased coherence 
and sense of proportion, in fact the 
great improvement in order in the later 
papers, would seem to be a fruit of this 
individual attention. 


The great cry of the colleges in 
recent years has been that students do 
not learn to write well. Their criti- 
cism has ranged from the invective 
heaped upon the slowest of learners for 
their grammatical errors to the much 
more subtle argument of unfulfilled 
potentiality of the rapid learner. Col- 
lege instructors who teach a nine hour 
week or a twelve hour week maintain 
office hours for lengthy individual ap- 
praisals of student writing. In the 
crowded high school day it is simply 
impossible even with smaller classes 
to give all students the great amount 
of individual attention which they need. 
Our project seems to provide at least 
a partial approach to this problem. 


Curiosity About New Ideas 
An Important By-Product 


Quite aside from the other results 
of their reading, the students emerged 
from the semester seemingly teeming 
with new ideas. Through all of their 
discussion in class, through informal 
conversation teacher, and 
through their later class papers, the 


members of the class displayed an in- 


with the 


creasing curiosity about and receptivity 
to ideas new to them. 
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Each student kept a diary of his 
reading and of his ideas about the 
worth of the new time arrangement. 
Perhaps the least satisfactory results 
came from the meetings of the discus- 
sion groups. The tendency towards 
desultory conversation and rambling 
was noted by the students themselves. 
However, continued 
constantly and spilled over into the 


complete class meetings, the process of 


since discussion 


education, even unconsciously at times, 
would seem to have continued. 


Some students felt that only in small 
groups could they clear up, without 
seeming to ask foolish questions, cer- 
tain subtleties which appeared confus- 
Others felt that 
group better have 
devoted its time to library activities. 


ing to them. this 


discussion might 
In future arrangements, perhaps a set 
agenda should be provided. The secre- 
tary should perhaps become a chairman 
with more leadership powers acknowl- 
edged, and the student so selected might 


be a particularly strong person. 


Possible Alternatives to 
Student-Led Discussions 


There is good reason to feel that the 
quality of leadership provided for the 
discussion groups is of critical impor- 
tance. Staff shortages prevent the as- 
signment of a teacher to the small 


groups, but we are considering a pos- 
sible compromise: If three or four 
accelerated classes at different grade 
levels were scheduled for discussion 
at the same time, perhaps one teacher 
could supervise a number of discus- 
sions. It has been our thought that 
the discussions should not be teacher 
dominated; we want students to dis- 
cuss their reading interests and writing 
problems informally and in complete 
freedom. 


Thus, a “team” of teachers may 
provide the best approach. The teach- 
ers might “take turns” supervising dis- 
cussions, but they would not, in most 
cases, insert their own personalities 
and ideas too strongly into discussions. 
On the a closer check 


on student leadership and participation 


other hand, 


would be possible. The team approach 
here might also make possible some 
specialization so as to maximize the util- 
ization of each teacher’s special interests 
and potentiality. 

Of one thing we feel certain: in 
working with high ability, well moti- 
vated students in special classes of this 


kind, we may safely attempt innova- 
tions that would be doomed to failure 
with average or less than average stu- 
dents. There is, in this fact, a powerful 
implication that we should always be 
eager to “try something new.” 


True ease in writing comes 


from art, not chance. 


As those move easiest who 


have learned to dance. 


—Pope 
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Creative Painting Develops 


Children’s Self-Confidence 


Teachers are constantly searching 
for new methods which will help to 
bring out honest creative expressions 
from children. It is often found that 
children, especially in the intermediate 
and upper grades, are somewhat reluc- 
tant to express freely their true feel- 
ings or their own, individual reactions 
This reluctance stems 
partly from fear of ridicule— not so 


to experience. 


much of their thoughts or feelings, but 
of their way of expressing them. In 
art, particularly, teachers find this to 
be the case. Art teachers often encoun- 
ter students who say, “But I can’t 
paint. I don’t know how. I can’t make 


it look the way it should.” 


It is this preoccupation with making 
it “look the way it should” that op- 
erates as a strong inhibitor of true 
creative expression in painting. It is 
unfortunate that children are frequently 
rewarded for their performance as imi- 
tators and their ability to follow the 
leader in art and other experiences. 
So frequently is this the case — that 
imitation is regarded as the most 
praiseworthy performance — that many 
children lose confidence in their own 
creative ability. Any respect which 
they might have for their own creative 
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Children Learn to Paint 


Without Imitation 


@ Mae M. Banks 


thoughts or perceptions is minimized. 
Such experiences, if repeated often 
enough, can lead children to discredit 
themselves and their thoughts as being 
not really worthwhile. 


Self-Realization Leads 
To Self-Respect 

All teachers know how important 
it is to dispel any negative feelings 
toward them- 
selves and their abilities if the children 


which children have 
are to grow in ability and strength. 
Only through the experience of self- 
realization can children learn to feel 
self-respect —the acceptance and ap- 
preciation of their own thoughts and 
feelings. Only when the teacher is 
The child who says “I can’t paint,” 
or “I can’t draw,” usually says so be- 
cause he compares his own work un- 
favorably with that of other children 
or even of professional artists. In 
this article, Mrs. Mae M. Banks, who 
teaches art to children in grades four 
through eight at the A. O. Sexton 
School, describes a method by which 
true individual expression and crea- 
tivity are encouraged and children 
learn to value their own ability to 
express themselves in painting. 





able to create an atmosphere in which 
each pupil feels he has worth and has 
the ability to express such worth will 
each pupil be able to unfold and de- 
velop into the kind of person he is 
intrinsically capable of being. 


The medium of painting is a wonder- 
ful area for experimentation in the 
discovery and realization of the self. 
Almost all the 


beginning, There is 


children, at least in 
like to paint. 
something attractive in the process it- 
self. 


properly guided, can be extremely re- 


The experience of painting, if 


warding and self-satisfying. If painting 
can be made to be satisfying to the 
child on his own terms and can be 
repeated often enough, the child can 
develop confidence in himself and in 
his own worth. Such confidence de- 
veloped in one area, painting, can be 
the forerunner of confidence in other 


areas of life and learning. 

Children who have a real desire to 
express themselves through painting 
may have difficulty in beginning to 
paint. This hesitancy may be due to 
a fear of the manipulation of new tools, 
or it may be due to the inexperience 
which causes a fear that the vivid ideas 
they have cannot be transferred to 
paper. 


Basic Lessons in 
Line, Form, Color 

To overcome such fears, I usually 
begin instruction in painting with a 
sequence of lessons dealing with the 
basic parts of painting —line, form, 
The first 


deals with line. 


and color. of these lessons 


The children are al- 


lowed to make lines on paper, using 


tempera paint and brush; they are en- 
couraged to play with lines, to see how 
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many different types of lines can be 
made. 


have finished 
painting their lines, the class discusses 


After the children 
the results. We try to find the uniquely 
good aspects of each collection. Among 
other outcomes of the discussion is a 
classification of three kinds of lines: 
straight, curved, diagonal. The children 
are encouraged to formulate in words 
some idea of the quality or effect of 
each kind of line. They may conclude, 
for instance, that straight lines show 
serenity, curved lines show motion, and 


diagonal lines give a feeling of action. 


“Found” Objects Aid 
In Developing Form 


Next we have a lesson in form. 


The children find that by closing a 


line they have something different. 


This something is a form or shape. 
During this lesson in form, we fre- 
quently deal with textures of various 
kinds. I have the children bring in 
what we call “found objects” from 
which forms can be made by a sort of 
primitive printing process. For in- 
stance, a piece of corrugated paper 


brushed with ink and stamped on paper 
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can produce a fence, if used one way ; 
a feeling of rain can be achieved, if 
used another ; and so on. Experimenta- 
tion with such found objects frequently 
enables children to produce an effect 
in painting of which they otherwise 
might feel incapable. Many delightful 
discoveries result from working with 
such found objects. 


The third lesson in the sequence 
deals with color. Children love to play 
with their tempera paints. Happily 
for them, this particular lesson affords 
introduce the 
primary colors and tell them that each 
secondary color can be made by mixing 
two primary colors. They find these 
secondary colors through experimenta- 
tion. After they have derived all the 
secondary colors in several shades, I 
suggest that they mix all three primary 
colors to see what happens. When they 
find that this produces the color brown, 
I suggest that they try mixing varying 
proportions of the primary colors to 
see what different shades of brown 
they can derive; I also ask them to 
remember what combinations they use 
to produce each shade. 


them this pleasure. I 


Individual Expression 
The Major Aim 

Up to this point, the emphasis in 
the lessons has been on developing 
familiarity with the tools of painting 
and with some of the elements of com- 
little or no attention 
given to representational values. As a 


position — with 
next step, I turn to the central problem, 
the matter of individual expression. 
My aim here is to help children ex- 
press through painting their individual 
thoughts, the product of their own 
imagination. The hope is that this 
painting experience will provide an 
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opportunity for rewarding and enjoy- 
able experiences which eventually will 
develop self-reliance. 


In a class discussion, we talk about 
people. I try to lead the children to 
formulate such generalizations as the 
following: 


People are different. 

People think differently. 
Each person has certain 
values which are unique. 


worths or 


Each person should have respect for 
his own well as 
others. 


ideas as those of 


As a demonstration of these generali- 
zations, I will say to the class, “Close 
your eyes and think of a hat. Look at 
it carefully so that you will be able to 
tell the class all you can about your 
hat.” 


Develop Respect 
For Own Ideas 


After enough time for silent con- 
templation, a number of children are 
asked to describe their hats to the 
class. Each child is eager to talk about 
the image of the hat so vivid in his 
mind. What is remarkable is that usu- 
ally each hat described is much unlike 
all the other hats described. Yet, the 
point is stressed that each one de- 
scribed is a hat. Children enjoy the 
common aspect of this situation — that 
each is describing a 


hat —and the 


uniqueness of each individual descrip- 


tion. I stress this point vigorously to 
develop the idea that children should 
have confidence in and respect for their 
own ideas which are honest, original, 
vivid, and fresh, even while they enjoy 
conforming to a common problem or 
situation. 


Now, building upon our first expe- 
rience with drawing lines on paper, 
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we begin making our first painting. I 
ask the children to use yellow or light 
colored tempera and, using all three 
kinds of lines, make a line travel over 
the paper in any way they wish but to 
be sure one can see the path which the 
line has traveled. I encourage them to 
fill their papers with lines but to keep 
the lines reasonably distinct from each 
other. 


Find a Story 
In Random Lines 


The next step is to lead the children 
to find a story in the lines they have 
drawn. I usually begin something like 
this, “Children, have you ever looked 
into the sky at the clouds and been 
able to see in a cloud formation ani- 
mals, or faces, or flowers, or castles? 
Who has had such an experience?” 
Invariably, all students respond and 
relate them to the class. 


After this, I ask the pupils to con- 
sider their lines as clouds and to look 
very carefully to see what picture or 
story they can find in the lines they 
have drawn. I say, “You may not need 
all of your lines to tell your story, or 
you may need to add some lines to 
complete your story. After you have 
seen a story or picture in your lines, 
select a darker color and outline the 
Most 


children can find a picture or a story 


story which you have found 


easily in the lines they have drawn. 
Usually, a few questions here and there 
will help a child toward a satisfactory 
composition. 


Once the children have found a story 
in their line paintings and outlined it, 
we recall the experiences with color 
I make a 
few suggestions to help them to suc- 


which we have had earlier. 


cess in using color. I emphasize using 
plenty of water to paint and point out 
that a light color next to a dark color 
helps to bring out ideas. Here again, 
the found objects can be brought into 


play to give texture, or to print on the 
paper ideas which they are unable to 
express with the paint brush. The found 
objects frequently are time savers, en- 
abling the children to hasten the paint- 


ing and avoid losing the image they 
conceive, which can be lost or dimmed 
if too much time is taken in painting. 


Establishing Confidence 
Brings Individual Growth 

From this easy process, which all 
children can perform with success, we 
build confidence in ability to handle 
paints and brush and to express indi- 
The 


method is rewarding to the children 


vidual ideas through painting. 


and it saves the teacher from being 
confronted with the oft-repeated “I 
can’t draw.” After three such experi- 
ences, most children feel secure enough 
and have enough confidence in them- 
selves and their materials and tools to 
approach an experience in painting 
without the aid or crutch of lines. Even 
the results of initial experiences appear 
beautiful and rewarding to the children. 
Once confidence is established, rapid 
growth in ability to paint ensues. 
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How to Improve 


Auditorium Acoustics 


Student Project Provides 


Learning and Remedies 


Almost every school has a problem 
making its student speakers, actors, 
and performers heard satisfactorily in 
the auditorium. The auditorium is 
usually large. The acoustics are usu- 
ally considered poor. There is a general 
tendency to feel that speakers can be 
heard in it only by means of ampli- 
fication. And the amplification system 
seldom seems to work properly. 


Calumet High School has all these 


problems, some in an _ exaggerated 
degree. Its auditorium is enormous— 
one of the largest on the South side of 
for 1,700. Its 
stage is huge and high, big enough 


for a major operatic production. The 


Chicago—with seats 


side stage doors are large enough to 


admit elephants for the triumphal 
procession in case we decide to per- 
These big doors also let 


in street noise at all times, and cold 


form Aida. 


wind in the winter. 


Last summer I discussed the problem 
of hearing in this auditorium with Mr. 
Robert J. Walker at Chicago Teachers 
for trade 
secrets concerning ways of persuading 


College and asked a few 
students to speak louder and to enunci- 
ate more clearly. His advice was speci- 
fic but somewhat surprising: study the 
acoustics of the auditorium and learn 
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@ Charles H. Good 


how to overcome the problems they 
present. 


Advanced, Intricate Study 
Not Necessary 


This sounded like a frightening task 
which called for advanced training in 
architecture, physics, and electronics. 
Although these would be helpful, a 
survey of authorities in the field re- 
vealed that there were some fairly 
simple studies that could be made and 
that some feasible adjustments can be 
made in most auditoriums to improve 
acoustic effects. 


If you have an old-fashioned audi- 
torium with gingerbread ornament on 


Auditoriums with perfect acoustics are 
few in number and apparently none of 
them are in Chicago school buildings. 
Yet, according to this article, the acousti- 
cal qualities of most school auditoriums 
can be improved — at least somewhat — 
without taking drastic and expensive 
steps. And what's more, the author says, 
such improvement can be accomplished 
by a project which students find fascinat- 
ing. The project described is suitable 
for public speaking or science classes at 
the high school level. Mr. Good teaches 
English and speech at Calumet High 
School. 





walls and ceiling, if there are many 
curtains along side walls, or if the walls 
are wood luck. 


large 


paneled, you're in 


Gingerbread ornament (if it’s 
enough) breaks up undesirable sounds ; 
the natural resonance of wood walls 
and the quieting effect of numerous 
draperies provide an excellent balance 
of sound reflection and sound absorp- 
Modern _ hard 


tion. and 


relatively 
smooth plaster surfaces tend to upset 


The 


auditorium, like those of 


this desirable balance. Calumet 


many other 
schools, is severely plain and plastered. 
Fortunately, however, it lacks two of 
the real hazards to good acoustics. It 
is neither fan-shaped nor round, and it 


does not have a domed ceiling. 


Major Problems Are 
Echo, Reverberation 


In general, the design of an audi- 
torium may produce two types of 
acoustical difficulties. There may be 
focused reflections resulting in echoes, 
or inequalities of sound distribution 
due to architectural interference. Echo 
is the distinct repetition of sound due 
to reflection from one or more surfaces. 
Secondly, there may be excessive or 
insufficient reverberation. Reverbera 
tion is the prolongation of sound due 
to the time needed to dissipate sound 
energy. Reverberation is desirable to 
enhance loudness, but it has the danger 
and making 


of continuing too long 


one sound overlap the next one. 


The greater the size of a room and 
the 


less the absorption it contains 
(wooden walls, curtains, major irregu- 
larities in wall and ceiling construc- 
tion), the longer its reverberation time. 
Some is desirable, but too much can be 
very bad. St. Peter’s in Rome rever- 


berates an organ chord for from 10 to 
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15 seconds. The Los Angeles Public 
Library reading room has a_ speech 
reverberation rate of 25 seconds — 
enough to drive any reader mad. 
Size is not the only factor which 
affects the reverberation qualities of a 
room. Any unobstructed opening, such 
as a very deep doorway or alcove, will 
produce reverberation effects that will 
disturb This includes such 
openings from an auditorium as the 
stage itself, which may produce un- 


listeners. 


wanted reverberations. The high, wide, 
and available-to-noise stage at Calumet 
obviously presents a major problem. 
Shallower and smaller stages are less 
of a problem. 


Rear of Stage 
Affects Acoustics 

Concave back walls of a stage can 
be very deceiving. They reflect the 
speaker’s words to the podium and 
give him the illusion of speaking much 
louder than he is. In the 
speaker’s podium or the actors’ posi- 


general, 


tion on the stage requires both hard 
and reflective surfaces to carry sound 


to the audience. A simple interpreta- 


tion of this is that a speaker will be 
better heard if he speaks in front of 


a closed curtain rather than at the 


front of an open stage. 


\ctors will be better heard when 


they perform in a reasonably small, 


enclosed set, made of reflective ma- 
terial such as pressed fiberboard, ply- 
wood, or painted canvas. The box set, 
with its closed-in sides and back, both 
provides realism for the play and im- 
proves the acoustics. Such a stage set- 
ting should be as shallow as possible 
and as far forward on the stage as 
possible. A speaker or actor will be 


heard almost fifty per cent better when 
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he is at the front of the stage than 
when he is at the back, particularly if 
there is not an enclosed box setting. 
Acoustic engineers have found that 
the addition of sound absorptive ma- 
an auditorium, 
particularly in irregular patches, im- 


terial to the walls of 
proves the acoustics of a hall with too 
hard and smooth surfaces by helping 
to dissipate sound energy. We can 
seldom attempt such elaborate rebuild- 
ing, but there are some simple devices 
which will help solve the problem. If 
there are windows with drapes for 
them, having the drapes pulled over 
the windows will probably improve the 
acoustics. Even roller blinds help. The 
effect is further improved if the patches 
material have 


of absorbing convex 


surfaces. A little more old-fashioned 
decorating of the walls of an audi- 
torium with wood-backed athletic 
trophies or memorial plaques helps to 


achieve this improvement. 


Elevation of Speaker 
Is Important 


Elevation of the sound source above 
the audience is an important factor in 
making the sound audible. A speaker 
should alwavs talk from the stage, not 
from steps leading up to it or from a 
the 
stage. High placement of sound ampli- 


platform below and in front of 


fiers is also desirable. 

Sound actually diminishes as tem- 
perature and humidity are increased. 
An overheated hall is thus harder to 
hear in. On a day with high humidity, 
sounds will not carry as well as on other 
days. While the auditorium needs to 
be cool for adequate hearing, it should 
not be cooled by opening doors or 
windows, as these admit outside noises 
which interfere with good hearing. 
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“Articulated speech consists of a 
flow of various combinations of con- 
sonants and vowels. ... If the separate 
syllables are inaccurately formed and 
if they follow each other in rapid suc- 
cession, they may not be heard dis- 
tinctly. Nearly all the difficulties 
which arise in the hearing of speech in 
auditoriums are attributable to errors 
in the recognition of consonants.” 


Slower Speaking 


Diminishes Reverberation 


Failure to recognize consonant 
sounds is not necessarily due to poor 
delivery. Overlapping reverberation of 
sounds makes their recognition blurry 
and difficult. “The normal rate of 
speech is about ten individual sounds 
per Thus, sound has 


about one-tenth of a second in which 


second. each 
to make its impression upon the audi- 
the time of 
reverberation in a room is nearly al- 


tory mechanism. Since 


ways in excess of one second, a num- 
ber of sounds preceding the one upon 
attention is focused will 


which yet 


remain audible and will produce a 
masking effect that is dependent on 
their loudness and frequency composi- 
tion.”* This gives us a clear indication 
the 
an auditorium: 


by speaking more slowly than is usual. 


of how, partially, to overcome 


acoustic difficulties of 


The acoustic qualities of an audi- 
torium may be tested by reading word 
lists and syllable lists (representing all 
of the vowel and consonant sounds in 

1V.O. Knudson and C. M. Harris. Acous- 


tical Designing in Architecture, New York, 


1950, P. 38. This is the outstanding book 
in the field, and while there are sections de- 
voted to elaborate mathematical computations, 
the basic material is understandable by a 
layman. 


*Ibid, P. 45. 





Ripple-tank model of the 

Calumet auditorium. 

various arrangements) from the stage 
and having the reading checked by 
listeners in various parts of the audi- 
torium. The listeners write down what 
they hear or think they hear. Since 
performances are given in filled audi- 
filled 
are much better for hearing than empty 


toriums, and since auditoriums 
ones, the tests ought to be conducted 


with an audience present. 


Determining Acoustic Qualities 
Of an Auditorium 


Such tests give the P.A. or Percent 


age of Articulation for an auditorium. 
This is interpreted on the following 


scale: 


Unamplified Amplified 


(3 words in 100 misunderstood) 


Minimum 
Ac ceptable 


Very Good 
75% (6 words in 100 misunderstood) 
Below 


Standard 


Satisfactory 


65% (10 words in 100 misunderstood) 


Hard to hear Below 
Standard 

A test such as that mentioned above 
is one that can be made with relatively 


little difficulty, and a group of students 
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will enjoy participating in it and, in 
the process, learn about sound. 

Two other tests of acoustics involve 
scale models. The first of these, the 
optical method, involves specialized 
equipment; the second is one which 
has been done at Calumet with con- 
siderable success terms of 
learning about the auditorium and of 


kindling student interest. 


both in 


For the optical method, a scale model 
is constructed, complete with balconies, 
ceiling, and sloping floor. A source of 
light is placed in the normal position 
of the speaker or in the positions of 
other sources of sound (a wide ex- 
panse on the stage for an orchestra; 
or several sources to indicate the ampli- 
the auditorum). 
blown into the model, and the strobo- 
scopic light patterns emanating from 
the sound source or sources are pho- 
This method shows the 
direction patterns of the sound and the 


way in which it bounces off the ceiling, 


fiers in Smoke is 


tographed. 


walls, and other projections. Since the 
wavelength of light is extremely small 
compared to the dimensions of a model, 
this test yields only information regard- 
ing the behavior of high-frequency 
sounds and their direction patterns. 
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Building a Scale 
Model Ripple-Tank 


A simpler and more informative 
method of studying the acoustics of 
an auditorium involves a ripple-tank. 
This presumes a flat-bottomed room, 
with no consideration for stage level, 
sloping floor, balcony, or ceiling. It is 
neverthless considered a fundamentally 
sound method of investigating the paths 
of sound waves. 

The ripple-tank scale model may be 
built with a glass bottom and a light 
below to make the ripple patterns 
easily seen. In constructing a model of 
the Calumet auditorium, we used fiber- 
board for both walls and floor. A board 
simulating the curtain could be placed 
across the stage opening when de- 
sired. 

Vibrators are set up at the points 
of sound origin. The vibrators are 
jigsaw blades imbedded in blocks of 
wood which are fastened to the floor 
of the model. A vibrator is placed to 
suggest the position of a speaker on 
the stage. Other vibrators are placed 
where the four amplifiers are located 
in the auditorium. The model is then 
filled with water to the depth of an 
inch or two. A flip of the finger sets 
the vibrators to work and creates a 
pattern of ripple waves which quite 
accurately simulate the movement. of 
sound waves. 


What Was Done 
At Calumet 


Tests at Calumet indicated that a- 


speaker on the stage could not be heard 
in the far corners of the auditorium: 
the ripples died out before they reached 
the corners. When the curtain was not 
there, the speaker’s sounds were par- 


tially lost in the stage opening back of 
him, and there were even rebounding 
ripple (sound) waves coming back into 
the auditorium to distort the effect. 


Until very recently, Calumet had 
only two amplifiers in the auditorium. 
Vibrations from the two sources of 
sound failed to provide adequate ripple 
coverage for the big room. Now that 
four amplifiers are in use, the auditory 
effect is much improved, as the ripple 
pattern in the model clearly shows. 
Thus those involved in the project feel 
that they have made a real contribu- 
tion to their school. 


Studying the acoustics of an audi- 
torium is a fascinating project for a 
public speaking class or for any stu- 
dent group. Recognition of its exact 
limitations will help make it possible 
to overcome them. Improvement may 
call for elaborate rebuilding or for 
something as simple as pulling the 
curtains over side windows or for 
remembering that a speaker can be 
heard better with a curtain behind him 
than with a vast open stage. In almost 
every instance relatively simple steps 
will produce some improvement. _ 


He ceased; but left so pleasing on their 


ear 


His voice, that list’ning still they 


seemed to hear. 
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Tips for Teachers 


@ Composition Diaries 
@ Making Magazine Collages 


Individual Diaries 
Keep Them Writing 


In conference, round table, and dis- 
sertation the high school composition 
dilemma is being scrutinized, evaluated, 
debated hotly and coolly. Yet the prob- 
lem remains. Given a teacher load of 
about one hundred and fifty students 
and an irreducible minimum of one 
composition a week, even five minutes 
allotted to the correction of each paper 
means some twelve hours spent on a 
single set. 

It is agreed that for effective com- 
position instruction papers must be read 
thoughtfully for content and critically 
for form and mechanical correctness. 
They must be returned to students for 
discussion and correction. Thus only 
can each writing exercise become a 
real basis for further instruction. 


the di- 


lemma lies essentially in a reduction in 


Of course the solution to 


pupil load: fewer classes, smaller class 
memberships and “free time” for con- 
ference and individual guidance. Hap- 
pily, there are glimmers of productive 
efforts in this direction. In the mean- 
time, however, until these efforts find 
implementation in the classroom, we as 
teachers must effect our survival by 
whatever devices and sorcery we can 
contrive. The composition diary is one 


such device. 
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Our own writing experiences have 
demonstrated to us that easy writing 
requires frequent writing; as we write 
we gather momentum and inspiration 
in phrase and substance. For this rea- 
son I have for some semesters required 
my English students to keep a compo- 
sition diary in which they make two or 
three entries 
may be limited to a single paragraph, 


entries a week. These 


need rarely exceed a page in length. 


Except for the exclusion of the 
“Dear students 
are permitted unrestricted latitude in 


subject selection. 


Diary” confessional, 


The assignment is 
presented as an opportunity to gain 
experience in the written communica- 
tion of ideas, reactions, observations, 
reading experiences, people experi- 
Students 


are urged to feel, reflect, contend, aver 


ences, sensory experiences. 


without the compulsion of writing for 
a grade. Periodically, the diary note- 
books are collected and a few entries, 
selected at random or selected by the 
writer, are read and annotated critically 
with observations on matters of style, 
content, mechanics and, oftentimes, with 
an expression of appreciation for sen- 
sitive and skillful writing, for mature 
thinking, insight, and judgment. 
Admittedly, at first announcement, 
the assignment is greeted with groans. 
Nonetheless, the writing begins with- 


out delay and as it progresses the stu- 
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dents become more sensitively aware of 
the communication possibilities in their 
own day to day experiences and de- 
rive greater satisfaction in their ability 
to isolate and record them. During the 
final quarter, when the assignment is 
discontinued, some students continue 
on their own to submit diary entries 
for evaluation and conference. 

This assignment has the advantage 
of making possible the reduction in the 
number of other papers without curtail- 
ing writing practice. It keeps students 
writing without placing on the teacher 
the impossible burden of correcting all 
of the writing. The diary can be the 
the basis for better understanding be- 
teacher 


tween and 


often result in an invaluable intellectual 


and student may 


kinship between them. Their writing 
efforts develop in the students a recog- 
nition of the dignity of their own ex- 
periences, and demand that they or- 
ganize these experiences into unified 
and significant communication. 
JENNY COHLER 
MatHer HicH ScHoor 


Collage Portraits 
From Old Magazines 


Teachers in the lower and middle 
grades who wish to introduce their 


classes to the concept of the collage 
will find that old newspapers, maga- 
zines, and construction 


paper serve 


admirably for first attempts. 
Magazines with colored photos and 
ads such as Life and Look and Sunday 
rotogravure sections will be brought 
in readily by children. These can be 
quickly distributed after pulling the 
sections of the magazines apart or 
removing the staples. A dozen or so 


pages with a generous allotment of 


color should be given to each child. 
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This is another in a series of practical 
teaching tips for teachers at various 
grade levels. 

This department welcomes contributions 
from other teachers; in fact it depends 
upon them. Merely jot down your teach- 
ing tip informally and briefly, and send 
it to the Chicago Schools Journal, 6800 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 


Other materials needed are paste or 
stapler, scissors, newspaper, and sheets 
of large construction paper. 

The first attempt might be a realistic 
picture with a simple theme, such as a 
head portrait of a clown ar pirate. 
Later projects might involve full-length 
figures or fanciful animals. The latter 
might be mounted behind black con- 
struction paper bars to form a zoo or 
circus train mural. 

After the materials are distributed, 
a large head shape should be cut out 
from the want ad section of the news- 
paper. A plain background is a neces- 
sary contrast to the “busy” features. 
This shape is placed on the sheet of 
construction paper. Features cut from 
the color photos are placed on the head 
shape. Hub cap or auto tire eyes, auto 
grill teeth, spaghetti hair, a tomato 
nose and whatever else the photos sug- 
gest to the child are arranged to form 
the portrait. 

The only restriction is that the photo 
may not be used for what it actually 
represents, e. g., a girl’s hair may not 
be the hair of the portrait figure. When 
the shape needed is not available, it 
may be cut from a large area of color. 
A blue sky might produce a tie or 
blouse. When the entire portrait is 
assembled, the pasting stage follows. 

BERNARD A. SHERMAN! 
HEADLEY SCHOOL 


1Currently on leave as Supervisor of 
Student Teachers at Roosevelt University. 
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News in Education 


Calls for Breadth 


In Science Education 

The director of the National Science 
Foundation has declared that the na- 
tion must provide education in basic 
science broad enough to enable scien- 
tists to shift their attention and activity 
from one field to another as needs dic- 
tate. Speaking at a conference of the 
National Manpower Council in New 
York recently, Dr. Alan T. Waterman 
said that it is impossible to anticipate 
with confidence which fields of science 
will be most significant in the future. 


A Look at 


Teachers’ Salaries 

Teachers in city schools earn about 
twenty-five per cent more a year than 
do the country-school teachers, accord- 
ing to a recent published survey of 
the National Education 
Research Division. 


Association’s 


The country teacher averages $4,013 
a year and the average teacher in a 
city school earns about $5,313 accord- 
ing to the report. This is an improve- 
ment for the rural teachers. The report 
notes that twenty-five years ago coun- 
try teachers received approximately 
forty-five per cent of the average salary 
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paid to urban teachers; in 1950, they 
were twenty-nine per cent below. 


The report indicates that school su- 
pervisors are beginning to catch up, 
percentage-wise, to teachers in salary 
increases. Formerly teachers’ wage in- 
were relatively larger than 
those of supervisors, but recent in- 
creases for both groups show the same 
rate of gain. 


creases 


Last year the average city superin- 
tendent was paid twice as much as the 
average classroom teacher; the high 
school principal earned more than half 
as much as the classroom teacher ; and 
again the elementary principal earned 
about forty-five per cent more. 


New Developments 
In School Design 


School design looms as a vital factor 
in increasing Johnny’s ability to read, 
write, and create — and in cutting costs 
as well. 

According to reports in Architectural 
Forum, the first steps in loosening up 
schools for a more productive educa- 
cation came years ago with the advent 
of larger and more pleasant classrooms 
and movable furniture. Today a new 
type of educational experimentation is 
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under way. Along with the breaking 
up of standardized classrooms into 
larger, more varied, and more flexible 
learning spaces, sheer size has de- 
manded a breakup of more and more 
big schools into smaller building units. 
These smaller buildings are more de- 
sirable for administrative and psycho- 
logical reasons and because of fire risk 
and insurance rates. 


One of the most striking changes to 
appear in the reorganization of schools 
involves the abandonment of the stand- 
ard “egg-crate” classrooms of twenty- 
five to thirty-five seats. In their place 
are the large discussion units capable 
of seating 100 or more students and 
the small college-like seminar rooms 
which can also function as private 
quarters for individual study. 


Not only are the teaching spaces 
undergoing radical change, but the big, 
common spaces of gymnasium, audi- 
torium, and cafeteria are being care- 
fully scrutinized. They are expensive 
for the amount of time use they get 
and are not always appropriate to 
new educational goals. 


In the push toward higher produc- 
tivity, a variety of techniques is being 
tried: Schools are either experimenting 
with or providing for television in their 
plans. Better management methods 
are showing schools how to consolidate 
their teaching talent as well as their 
books and equipment. Business ma- 
chines and computers are coming into 
use for records as 
means of keeping pace with the grow- 
ing complexity of short-period and in- 
dividual scheduling and grading. Big 
city school systems are beginning to 
delve deeper into their own problems 
of specialized schools, land shortages, 
and shifting school populations, as well 
as juvenile crime. 


school business 


In New York City a study is under- 
way to determine the feasibility of con- 
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verting school buildings to industrial 
or commercial use at the end of their 
educational service. Aided by a grant 
from the Educational Facilities Labo- 
ratories, the study will also look into 
the use of mobile classroom units which 
could be moved to meet emergency 
conditions of overcrowding. 


In addition, the project will study 
four other problems: designing schools 
to compensate for lack of adequate 
playground areas ; designing large-scale 
housing projects in such a way as to 
provide space for the school needs of 
small children ; designing school build- 
ings integrally with space for commer- 
cial firms to facilitate the coordination 
of on-the-job training in work-study 
programs; and designing needed in- 
structional equipment to increase the 
possibilities for the multiple use of 
space. 


A Roundup of 
Educational Innovations 


As reported in the first issue of Over- 
view, the revamped magazine for edu- 
cational executives, new ideas at work 
in the schools include the following: 


In Kalamazoo, Michigan, a penman- 
ship expert has been hired to give 


teachers training in how to teach 
handwriting. 

The Washington, D. C., school dis- 
trict has hired “lay readers” to correct 
English compositions and make it pos- 
sible for teachers to give more writing 
assignments. 

The University of Dallas, Texas, is 
undertaking an honors program in 
liberal arts which involves more work 
in the libraries and fewer hours in the 
classroom. 

The Minneapolis school board has 
decided to award three kinds of high 
school diplomas: minimum, regular, 
and honors. 
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Kansas City, Missouri, is using ten 
members of the local Junior League 
as teacher aids in secondary schools 
throughout the city. 

Pittsburgh has set up a teacher ex- 
change program with Carnegie Insti 
tute of Technology in that city. As 
a result, some Carnegie teachers are 
teaching in Pittsburgh high schools, 
and some high school teachers are con- 
ducting college classes at Carnegie Tech 
as preparation for teaching college-level 
courses to talented high-school students. 


How to Spot 
Trouble Makers 


A study of thousands of criminal 
has two Harvard 
Law School researchers that a series 
of “prediction tables” can help identify 
children who are likely to get into 
trouble with the police. 


careers convinced 


The tables, drawn up by Sheldon 


and Eleanor Glueck, are based on a 


series of elaborate statistical studies 
of thousands of criminal careers over 
a period of five years or more. Their 
effectiveness is currently being tested 


by the New York Youth Board. 


The Gluecks found that a child's 
school record second in im 


study of his 


rates 
portance to a family 
background when predicting behavior. 
School misconduct 
in school are 


backwardness 
they 
achievement 


and 
danger signals, 


claim. Low educational 
of the parents is another factor they 


found prevalent in troublemakers. 


Educational Exchange 
With Russia 


Under the 
between the 
£3; Sy BR 
each 


new cultural agreement 
United States and the 
signed last November 21, 
will send to the other 
thirty-five students and young instruc- 


country 
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tors for a year’s study in 1960-61 and 
fifty such persons in 1961-62. The two 
countries will also exchange six dele- 
gations in educational research, school 
library techniques, and school construc- 
tion. One State Department official 
said, “We've already passed the stage of 
superficial curiosity about each other’s 
educational system. We must now dig 
deeper to see what new and valuable 
lessons each can learn from the other.” 


The Total Picture 


Of American Education 


According to Harold F. Clark, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, there are four vast systems of 
education coping with problems, cham- 
pioning causes, and contributing to the 
progress of the nation today. 

The first system of education is com- 
posed of the elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, and universities, both 
public and private — the regular school 
system. Annual expenditures for this 
traditional school system approximate 
eighteen billion dollars. The total en- 
rollment in all schools is about forty- 
three million students. Annual growth 
is reckoned at more than two million 
people a year with expenditures ris- 
ing more than billion dollars a 
\nd these increases are likely to 
continue for a substantial period of 
time. 


two 
year. 


Another field of education is a very 
broad and far-reaching program run 
by industry. Industry is spending more 
than seven billion dollars this year on 
research and development, twice as 
much as the colleges and universities 
spend on everything, including extra- 
curricular activities. It has recruited 
about 200,000 scientists and engineers 
plus another 200,000 technicians and 
assistants in its research ranks as com- 
pared to the 16,000 full-time science 
researchers in colleges and universities. 
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The education and training programs 
of industry are about as broad as the 
programs of the universities. In the 
highly technical areas, industrial train- 
ing programs probably are the best to 
be found in the country. More flexible 
than universities, industry is continu- 
ally trying new methods, new processes, 
and new products. It seems to adjust 
better to change than do the univer- 
sities, with the result that industry 
has developed innumerable ways for 
training management. 


A third system is that conducted by 
thousands of voluntary organizations. 
The League of Women Voters, labor 
unions, and church groups are exam- 
ples of large organizations with vast 
educational programs. About forty- 
eight million people are studying in 
some kind of group organization. There 
are approximately 100,000 persons en- 
gaged as full-time teachers and direc- 
tors. They use the help of five million 
part-time teachers aiding in discussion 
groups and in teaching. 


The final system is composed of 
the many processes people have de- 
veloped to carry on with their educa- 
tion largely on an individual basis. 
One million people are taking corre- 
Public 
libraries, museums, art galleries, radio, 
and television provide means for ob- 
taining information. 


spondence courses each year. 


Singly not one 
of these items is enormously important, 
but combined they make a real addition 
All methods 
probably add the 
equivalent of over one-half year to the 


to the educational scene. 
ot self-education 


average amount of formal schooling for 
the entire population. 


The range and variety of education 
offered in the United States is not fully 
grasped largely because no effort has 
been made to get the picture of all of 
its parts. But we must recognize that 
these programs need to be organized 
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and administered. 
job. 


It is a tremendous 


Teachers College Offers 
Sweden Study Course 


The Graduate School of Chicago 
Teachers College announces an Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian workshop in com- 
parative education offering three se- 
mesters hours of credit. To be held 
near Stockholm, Sweden, the course 
includes a two-week workshop from 
June 28 to July 10, plus a one-week 
study tour from July 10 to 17. A 
written report on a_ selected topic 
will be due by October 15, 1960. In- 
struction will be given in English. 
Registration will be limited to thirty. 

Inquiries may be sent to the Gradu- 
ate School at 6800 S. Stewart Avenue, 
Chicago 21, or to Miss Selma Jacobson, 
5641 Warwick Avenue, Chicago 34. 


Report on Merit 
Scholarship Program 


The president of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation has taken the 
occasion of the release of his Fourth 
Annual Report to acknowledge what 
he termed, debt to her 
elementary and secondary teachers.” 


The many 
progress in the program. “But most 
important,” John M. Stalnaker said, 
“it shows that more than half of the 
Merit Scholars have chosen to study 
science, engineering and mathematics. 
In short, America’s bright young men 
and women do not shirk from difficult 
courses. And this I attribute to the 
training and encouragement they re- 
ceived from their preparatory teachers.” 


** America’s 


report covers areas of 


The Merit Scholars come from every 
state, based on a quota system so that 
they will represent the entire nation, 
and from all income levels. This year 
some 3,000 such students are enrolled 
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in 389 colleges and universities. The 
number of scholarship recipients in- 
creased for each of the first three pro- 
grams. In the fourth year there was a 
slight drop chiefly because the original 
Ford Foundation grant included money 
to match sponsor contributions, and 
this provision has been terminated by 
the exhaustion of a special fund for 
this purpose. 

A section of the report gives many 
facts about the winners. Among their 
chosen fields of study, science and en- 
gineering lead. Harvard and Massachu- 
Institute of Technology were 
most often among the 389 
colleges they attend. Engineering and 
teaching are the most popular career 
preferences, but law, medicine, busi- 
ness, the ministry, journalism, archi- 
tecture, and farming all attract some. 
Winners come from large schools (19% 
from schools with senior classes over 
500) and small ones (12% from 
schools with a senior class under 50). 
They come from schools where over 
90% of the class go to college (13%) 
and from schools where less than 30% 
go to college (7%). 


setts 
selected 


An interesting highlight of the report 
is the description of the first group to 
graduate under the Merit Program. 
Twenty-six students completed their 
undergraduate studies in three years or 
less. All were awarded undergraduate 
honors and most are now enrolled in 
graduate or professional schools. 

In viewing the past four years, the 
report points out that one million stu- 
dents took part in the first four an- 
nual testing programs. The number of 
participants has grown each year. An 
additional half-million students have 
entered the fifth program now under 
way. Some 600,000 are expected to take 
the sixth test, for March, 
1960. 


scheduled 


“The Merit Program,” concluded its 
president, “puts the spotlight on able 
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youth and calls public attention to 
America’s wealth of young talent and 
to the superior job many of our schools 
are doing. Today more than ever we 
need to pay attention to well-motivated, 
bright young men and women, and to 
encourage them to dig in and develop 
their minds. We shall need them in 
the years ahead.” 


Language Advisory 
Committee Appointed 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick has appointed a 
twelve-member national advisory com- 
mittee to assist the Office of Education 
in its program for improvement and ex- 
tension of foreign language instruction 
in schools and colleges. 


The committee will be concerned 
with the language development pro- 
gram authorized by Title VI of the 
National Defense Education Act. This 
includes institutes for teachers of for- 
eign languages and centers for im- 
provement of instruction in languages 
not taught in the United States. 


Language Arts 
Programs at U. of C. 


The University of Chicago School of 
Education announces its Twenty-Third 
Annual Reading Conference to ‘be held 
from June 28 through July 1, 1960. 
The theme of the conference is “Se- 
quential Development of Reading Abili- 
ties.” The opening session will bring 
out the significance of sequence in 
teaching reading. Successive half-day 
sessions will be devoted to sequential 
development in perceiving words, com- 
prehension, thoughtful and critical re- 
action to what is read, assimilating and 
creating new meanings, reading abili- 
ties in content areas, and reading 
interests and tastes. Sectional meet- 
ings are planned for teachers at the 
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following levels : primary, middle-grade, 
junior high school, senior high, and 
college. Special sections for teachers 
of remedial reading and for adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and reading con- 
sultants are planned. 


Following the conference, the Eighth 
Annual Workshop in Reading will be 
conducted from July 5 through July 
29. It is open to classroom teach- 
ers, reading consultants, librarians, 
teachers of remedial reading, and to 
administrators and supervisors. 


The Fifth Annual Workshop in 
Language Arts will be held from 
August 1 through August 19. The 
theme will be “Developing Ability in 
Speaking.” The workshop is open to 
classroom teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators on the elementary and 
secondary levels. 


Studebaker Gets 
AASA Award 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education from 1934-48, 
received the American Education 
Award for 1960 at the final session of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators’. convention. 


Dr. Studebaker, who is vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the editorial 
board of Scholastic Magazines, is the 
thirty-third recipient of the award. In 
his educational career he has been 
especially concerned with the welfare 
of handicapped children, adult edu- 
cation, education by radio, conser- 
vation education, youth guidance, 
and crime prevention and correction 
through education. 


Pharmacists to Honor 
Science Fair Winners 


Finalists at the 
Fair-International in Indianapolis, In- 


National Science 
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diana, May 11-14, will be honored by 
the nation’s pharmacists. 


The American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with Science 
Service, will honor two young scien- 
tists with awards for the best exhibits 
in pharmacy at the national event. The 
top winner will receive an all-expense 
paid trip to the 1960 annual meeting 
of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, where the student’s project will 
be displayed. Both the top winner and 
the student receiving honorable men- 
tion will receive plaques at the an- 
nual Medical Awards Banquet to be 
held during the National Science Fair. 


In 1959 there were 158 regional sci- 
ence fairs at which an estimated four 
million viewed the 600,000 science ex- 
hibits developed by students. It is 
expected that 200 fairs will send 
representatives to the national event 
this year. 

The National Science Fair-Inter- 
national is coordinated by Science 
Clubs of America, an activity of 
Science Service, Washington, D. C. 


New Art 
Education Magazine 


A new journal concerned with prob- 
lems and research in art education is 
being published semi-annually by the 
National Art Education Association. 
The first issue appeared in December ; 
another will be published in April. 


Studies in Art Education is intended 
for professors of art and art education, 
directors of art in state and large school 
systems, and professors and researchers 
in education. Its aims are to provide 
a scholarly platform for critical com- 
mentary as well as new ideas and 
projects and to bring together related 
efforts in aesthetics, art criticism, psy- 
chology, and sociology as these affect 
art education today. 
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Current 
Periodicals 


“The New Dual Progress Plan for Grade 
Schools.” By Fred M. Hechinger. Parents’ 
Magazine, February, 1960. 


The Dual Progress Plan, a promising 
experiment in elementary education, 
is supported by the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. The plan currently involves more 
than 100 teachers and nearly 3,000 pu- 
pils in two school systems in New York 
State. Under the plan, originated by 
George D. Stoddard, beginning with 
the third grade and up to and including 
the eighth, each pupil spends half of 
each school day in a class with his 
homeroom teacher, taking social studies 
and language arts and advances in nor- 
mal manner from grade to grade. The 
other half of each school day is alloted 
to mathematics, science, art, music and 
physical education. Daily periods are 
scheduled in mathematics, science and 
physical education. In these: five sub- 
jects pupils are encouraged and ex- 
pected to go ahead as far as their ability 
will permit, without being held to grade 
level. 

The new plan is an attempt to dis- 
lodge the old “general practitioner” in 
the idealized 
room. 


“self-contained”  class- 
Under this plan, each subject 
is taught by teachers with special 
knowledge, geared to the ability shown 
by each pupil in each subject. Care 
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is taken to achieve balance between 
“teaching the child and teaching the 
subject.” The specialization in the proj- 
ect has not displaced existing teaching 
talent. The “all-purpose” teachers in 
the ‘‘self-contained” classrooms were 
given effective in-service re-education. 
It is hoped that the experiment will 
point the way to better instruction 
in the elementary school. A good 
English teacher, for example, will no 
longer be expected to teach arithmetic 
even though he is almost illiterate in 
mathematics. 


“TV in Teaching: Tyrant or Tool?” By 
Archibald B. Shaw. Overview, February, 
1960. 


The author takes a dim view of the 
current trend in educational TV. With 
airborne telecasts soon to begin and 
plans underway ‘for nationwide TV 
collegiate degree programs, his state- 
ment that “1984 is indeed upon us” 
inay not be a mere exaggeration. What 
is strongly criticized as “tyranny of 
television” is the misuse of the medium 
for educational purposes. The low-level 
effort to solve the problems of enroll- 
ment floods and teacher shortages have 
led to a perversion of classroom TV 
which has produced ‘‘more and more 
mass procedures, mechanical ‘teaching,’ 
and lock-step schedules and has led to 
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diversion of regularly available funds 
to pay the actors (master teachers).” 
Furthermore, educational TV at times 
has been proposed as a teacher replace- 
ment, as a means to provide more and 
better education at less and less cost. 


Educational TV, properly used, is 
seen as a resource which enables teach- 
ers to bring new and vivid images to 
a learning situation. It is a teaching 
device of great value, ranking with 
books, sound-recordings, radio, and 
other instructional materials. As a 
resource, educational TV is regarded 
as particularly valuable in helping the 
teacher to bring vicarious experience 
to the learner. 


“Teaching the College Student to Read.” 
By Paul D. Leedy. School and Society, 
January, 1960. 


Since reading development is a con- 
tinuum from the elementary school to 
the graduate school, the American col- 
lege cannot ignore the obligation to its 
students to educate them in reading the 
printed word. However, the author 
maintains that colleges generally have 
looked upon reading instruction as 
something limited to elementary and 
secondary levels. This attitude in the 
colleges is regarded as educationally 
indefensible. Reading in the colleges 
is said to be everybody's business, each 
academic area requiring distinct and 
specialized reading skills. 

The remedial clinic, quickie course, 
speed reading is not the answer to read- 
ing problems in college. The reading 
specialist and the college professor to- 
gether must develop more effective 
ways of teaching the art of reading the 
printed page to get the thought “clearly, 
cleanly, and critically.” It cannot be 
assumed, for example, that college stu- 
dents who have never been taught to 


read poetry will be able to do so simply 


because they can pronounce words. 
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“‘Compazine’ vs. Placebo: A Con- 
trolled Study with Educable, Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Children.” By Sidney 
Rosenblum, Pasquale Buoniconto, and 
Bruce D. Graham. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, January, 1960. 


This study was undertaken to de- 
termine if prochlorperazine (‘“Compa- 
zine”), a tranquilizing agent, was an 
effective therapeutic adjunct in the 
treatment of a group of thirty-six 
borderline retarded, emotionally dis- 
turbed boys and girls. During the study 
which lasted for twelve weeks, “Com- 
pazine” was administered to one group, 
placebos to a second group, and the 
third group, included as an additional 
control group, received neither “Com- 
pazine” nor placebo. The results 
indicated that all groups improved sig- 
nificantly in intellectual performance 
after the twelve-week period. None 
showed a reduction in anxiety. As a 
group, the “Compazine” children had 
the smallest percentage of “improvers” 
of the three under investigation. The 
placebo subjects surpassed the control 
as well as the drug subjects. 


“Neuroses of School Teachers: A 
Colloquy.” By Joseph C. Solomon. 
Mental Hygiene, January, 1960. 


The numerous school problems of 
the past several have created 
serious problems in mental health for 
even the most stable teachers. This 
is the important theme of an excel- 
lent psychological colloquy presented 
by Solomon, Berlin, Baruch and Lind- 
gren. The great stresses and strains to 
which teachers are subjected stem not 
only from pupils’ problems but from 
parents, school administrators and 
boards of education. Berlin refers to ex- 
ternal stresses upon teachers resulting 
from the ever-larger numbers of chil- 
dren “with little motivation to learn, 
little curiosity in the world about them 
and very little ability to derive satisfac- 
tion from working or mastering a task.” 


years 
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Disruptive behavior occupies an in- 
creasing amount of the teacher’s time. 
School administrators and communities 
add to these stresses by their “unreal 
demands.” Consequently, the teacher’s 
satisfactions from teaching are being 
continually reduced. 

with these external 
skilled, well-adjusted 
teachers often feel helpless and inef- 
fectual. In addition to these stresses, 
Berlin states that the traditional indoc- 
trination of teachers in most colleges 
tends to deny the teacher the right to 
feel and to human feelings. 
Student teachers are given to under- 
stand that feel only 
love and compassion for their pupil, 
never hostility, anger, frustration and 
hopelessness. Teachers often feel they 
have nowhere to turn to “ventilate and 
relieve the burdens of 
suppressed feelings.” Besides, in many 
schools, an admission of such feelings 


Confronted 


stresses, even 


express 


“good teachers” 


themselves of 


results in a label of “poor teacher.” 
Lindgren the problem of 
group leadership in the overcrowded 
classroom and the 
pattern of transference-countertrans- 
ference in the classroom. The colloquy 
provides an excellent insight into one 
of the most neglected problems in the 
teaching profession. 


examines 


Jaruch considers 


“Will Teaching Machines Make You 
Obsolete?” By Harry Hoffman. Business 
Education World, February, 1960. 

setter days are predicted for teach- 
ers in the near future. Widespread use 


of machines will eliminate “routine 


class presentations or lectures by teach- 
ers dealing with facts, basic concepts, 


and definitions.” Teaching machines 
will perform two important, time-con- 
suming functions in the classroom, the 
process of giving out information and 
the process of getting information from 
the student. 

The new role of the machine-sup- 
ported teacher will place emphasis on 
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becoming a good programmer of in- 
structional materials. Other roles of 
the teacher will assume more impor- 
tance. It is presumed that the emanci- 
pated teacher will find time for research 
and be able to apply the material that 
has been learned. The new teaching 
opportunities will require the use of 
teaching machines for ten to twenty 
minutes during the class hour. 


“Should Schools Be Jails for Teen- 
agers?” By H. C. Bearley. The American 
School Board Journal, February, 1960. 


Harsh proposals are advanced in this 
article to halt ‘rebellious teen-agers” 
who ‘“disorganize our schools, drive 
sensitive teachers, and reduce 
educational opportunities” for a large 
majority of students. What is 
gested is a modification of compulsory 
attendance to provide for an earlier 
exodus of troublesome adolescents. The 
least educable would be permitted to 
leave the age of fourteen 
while others deemed capable would be 
expected to continue until they reached 
the The provision 
of a “escape clause” would 
eliminate the severe behavior cases in 
school. As a supplement to the pro- 
posed revised compulsory attendance 
law, voluntary work camps, similar to 
the Civilian Conservation Corps of 
the depression days, are recommended 
for those students who have been ex- 
cluded from school. This approach to 
compulsory education would offer the 
student three principal choices: “go 
to school, go to work, or go to the 
reformatory.” 


away 


sug- 


school at 


age of seventeen. 


so-called 


Obviously, the quoted choices are an 
overstatement of the problem. Never- 
theless, it is hoped that the proposed 
changes would bring the American sec- 
ondary schools closer to the ideal of 
European middle schools. Although 
support can be found for the suggested 
changes, many would propose more 
adequate school support which would 
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make it possible to reorganize the cru- 
cial elemeuits in our educational system, 
vitalize the curriculum, and substan- 
tially increase personnel in guidance 
and remedial pregrams in order to 
cope with the “rebels” in our schools. 


“The Plight of the Whole Child.” By 
Frank W. Lanning. The Elementary School 
Journal, February, 1960. 

The depreciation of the “whole child” 
concept is attributed to three important 
factors. One factor leading to its de- 
cline in prestige has been the conflict 
between “what ought to be” and “what 
is.’ Curriculum designs for the whole 
child often fail to provide a program 
ior the best interests of the child. The 
whole child concept also suffers from 
the limitations of evaluation techniques. 
The social and emotional dimensions 
of the child’s growth receive insufficient 
attention in evaluation. Finally, the 
third factor, “the idea that the school 
should teach the whole child usually 
implies an opposing idea—that we 
should educate only the child’s intel- 
lect.” To resolve this problem, a syn- 
thesis of the conflicting viewpoints is 
suggested. 

In general, the attempts to teach the 
whole child are regarded as inadequate. 
More realistic and scientific support is 
needed. It must be determined to what 
extent present inadequacies lie in the- 
ory and to what extent they lie in prac- 
tice. Moreover, the salvation of the 
whole child concept is said to depend 
upon more precision in the use of edu- 
cational terminology, in the appraisal 
of educational practice, and in evalua- 
tive techniques for teaching the whole 
child. 


“The Relationship of Selected Measures 
to Spelling Achievement at the Fourth 
and Eighth Grade Levels.” By |. E. Aaron. 
Journal of Educational Research, Decem- 
ber, 1959. 


The relative importance of the 
spelling of phonetic syllables, syllabica- 
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tion, and intelligence in predicting 
spelling achievement was studied in 
this investigation which involved 193 
fourth grade pupils and 174 eighth 
grade pupils. The statistical tool em- 
ployed for this analysis was multiple 
regression. Of the three measures, it 
was found that by far the spelling of 
phonetic syllables contributed most to 
the estimation of spelling achievement 
at both fourth and eighth grade levels. 


“A Study of Teachers’ Attitudes Toward 
Audiovisual Materials.” By Gaylen B. 
Kelley. Educational Screen and Audio- 
visual Guide, March, 1960. 


This investigation of teachers’ atti- 
tudes toward audiovisual materials in- 
volved 995 teachers from kindergarten 
through the college level. Statistical 
techniques were employed to analyze 
measures obtained by means of a rating 
scale. Various comparisons were made 
between attitude as indicated by the 
rating scale and the various background 
factors. Twelve of the comparisons 
were significant at the .01 
confidence. 


level of 


The results emphasized the impor- 
tance of recognizing the place of atti- 
tude in any attempt to analyze the 
utilization of hudiovisual materials. 
Teachers’ attitudes seemed to be more 
important in determining the use of 


audiovisual materials than both the 
knowledge about materials and skill in 
their use. The old saying, “teachers 
teach as they have been taught,’ was 
found to be pertinent in this instance. 
It was found that kindergarten and 
elementary level teachers tend to have 
better attitudes toward AV materials 
than do those in junior high and high 
school. Other factors of importance 
were college course work in AV ma- 
terials, available facilities and 
equipment, ease of ordering materials 
and the gained from 
the AV _ supervisors’s assistance and 
encouragement. 


school 


satisfaction 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 
reels. 16 sound. 10 
Black and white, $120; color, 
$240. Educational Collaborator: Reed Had- 
ley. Sid Davis Productions, 2500 South La 
3rea, Los Angeles 16, Calif 


Driving Tips. 2 
minutes each. 


mm 


The content of the above film is interest- 
ingly presented and carries a message to 
drivers at the high school or adult level. It 
deals quite adequately with the traffic safety 
problems encountered in our city and sub- 
urban driving. A review of all the traffic 
signs is presented quite casually so that one 
feels that he is driving the car in the film. 
The and don’ts of driving are 
pleasantly presented. The film is an adequate 
refresher to all 
presentation. 


do’s safe 


and a worth-while 
George W. Boyle 


drivers 


Ionization. 
minutes. 


134 reels. 16 mm sound. 18% 
Black $105; color, 
$192.50. Educational Collaborator: Paul M. 
Wright. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 


South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


and _ white, 


The film opens with pictures showing a 
conductivity apparatus. Faraday’s concept 
was that an electric current split the mole- 
cules. Arrhenius however, proved that a 
current was not necessary to split molecules 
into ions. The lack of appreciable conduc- 
tivity of pure water and of HCl in benzene 
is explained by their covalent structure. 
However, the polar nature of their structure 
is shown by an experiment when water and 
HCl are mixed in water, the solution then 
becoming a conductor. This is explained by 
electronic structure diagrams illustrating the 
shifting of electrons that form hydronium 
and chloride The relationship of this 
to valence is shown. 


ions. 
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Definition of ionization based on the loss 
or gain of electrons is illustrated also by the 
two step ionization of HsSQOu,, ionization 
of typical bases, and the role of water 
contrasted with melting in causing the 
dissociation of crystalline NaCl. 

Lowering of freezing point and rise in 
boiling points of electrolytes and non-elec- 
trolytes with 4 molar solutions is contrasted 
and used as evidence for the number of par- 
formed during ionic 
electrolytes. 


ticles dissociation of 

Certain applications of ionization in elec- 
troplating are augmented by the part played 
by ionization of gases in gas filled tubes such 
as the Geiger counter and various thermionic 
tubes. The ionosphere and its relation to 
radio communication is discussed. 

The film shows an excellent balance be- 
tween modern theory and practical applica- 
tions. Also important historical evidence 
leading to our modern concepts is very well 
illustrated. 

The film should be very useful at the high 
school and college level in general chemistry. 

William Harvey McLain 


Birds in Winter. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
11 minutes. Black and white, $60; color, 
$120. Collaborator: Emmet R. Blake. Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette, 
Til. 

This film points out the fact that even 
though many birds migrate in winter because 
their problem is getting food, there is still 
a great deal of bird life remaining with us. 
Differences between winter visitors and per- 
manent residents are shown by giving many 
examples of birds in each group; also ex- 
cellent pictures of grouse bursting out of the 
snow are shown. 
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Comments on film: This film needs color! 
The section on protective coloring would -be 
very good, if it were in color. The narrator 
refers to differences in color of birds, but 
to the class all birds looked the same. If 
film were in color, it would be an excellent 
one. Ann Larkin 


The Dinosaur Age. 1% reels. 16 mm 
sound. 124% minutes. Black and white, $70; 
color, $140. Film Associates of California, 
11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. 

A junior high school science film stressing 
the techniques employed by paleontologists in 
the reconstruction of a dinosaur skeleton. 
The opening scenes show a team of paleon- 
tologists locating the fossil remains of a flip- 
per of a Plesiosaur, a water-living reptile. 
After clearing away loose rock and other 
debris, the fossil is coated with plaster of 
Paris for protection and moved to a museum. 
At the museum, the fossil is carefully re- 
moved from its plaster cast, cleaned, and the 
bones numbered in their correct sequence. 
When enough bones of a Plesiosaur have 
been collected, an entire skeleton is as- 
sembled. A skilled artist then makes a de- 
tailed and accurate drawing from which a 
scaled model is constructed. The model is 
then placed in a simulated pre-historic setting 
along with other dinosaurs. The film closes 
with a brief discussion of other pre-historic 
animals as the Brontosaur, Stegosaur, Tracho- 
don and Tyrannosaur. 


The production excels as a demonstration 
of how man increases his knowledge of an- 
cient life on earth. Photography is good 
and the commentators voice is pleasant and 
understandable. Highly recommended. 

Vernon W. Brockmann 


A Community Keeps House. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. Black and white, $55; color, $110. 
Film Associates of California, 11014 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

This film gives a realistic if not almost 
glamorous presentation of how one city keeps 
its streets, parks, schools and other public 
places clean. The fact is stressed that city 
housekeeping is a big job which involves 
many workers, including enormous and effi- 
cient machines. Everyone’s help is enlisted 
and specific examples are given to transfer 
the idea that not only paid city workers are 
important, but that children as well as adults 
have a responsibility and a part in helping 
every community keep house. It takes more 
than men and machines to care for a city. 

Children will enjoy watching the big ma- 
chines in action. Older children, for whom 
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this film will also appeal, may be stimulated 
to think in terms of their cities’ housekeeping 
activities. They may make the inference that 
there is much to be desired in their own 
cities’ maintenance program. 

Teachers might well suggest that good 
housekeeping starts at home. All citizens have 
an obligation and opportunity to use a litter 
bag and a waste paper container to keep 
classrooms and school buildings clean. 


Viola M. Lynch 


Electricity All Around Us. 1 reel 16 mm 
sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, $55; 
color, $100. Educational Collaborator: John 
G. Reed. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

The purpose of this film is to expose the 
child to certain experiences in static and cur- 
rent electricity. Definitions are avoided and 
the subject is developed from the point of 
view of simple demonstrations and some ob- 
servations from the daily life of the child. 
Lightning and (live!) cat’s fur are used to 
present the idea of static electricity. Current 
electricity is shown to be the source of useful 
work. The types of sources of current elec- 
tricity are mentioned and the need for a com- 
plete circuit is emphasized through simple 
demonstrations. Conductors and insulators 
are also demonstrated in a simple but effec- 
tive way. The age of the actors in the film 
suggest that it could be used effectively in the 
fourth or fifth grade. 

However, the demonstrations that are per- 
formed are of such a simple nature that the 
teacher (or students) could perform all of 
them with very simple and inexpensive equip- 
ment. If these demonstrations are done in 
the classroom, this excellent film becomes 
superfluous, unless it is to be used as a sub- 
stitute for these actual demonstrations, or 
as an effective guide. 


Ralph Vesecky 


The Story of Weights and Measures. 1 
reel. 16 mm sound. 10 minutes. Black and 
white, $60; color, $110. Educational Col- 
laborator: Foster E. Grossnickle. Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, IIl. 


The modern child using and seeing familiar 
weights and measures does not often ap- 
preciate the fact that these are the fruits 
of 5,000 years of development. This film 
attempts to impress him with that fact. 

Beginning with the Egyptian civilization, 
the film shows why weights and measures 
were necessary and the need for standard- 
ized units as civilizations became more com- 
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plex and technological. The origins of some 
common units of measure are considered and 
the story of primitive measuring standards is 
covered in some detail. 


Illogically, the most important event in the 
history of weights and measures — the adop- 
tion of the metric system, receives only brief 
consideration in the film. This reviewer feels 
that the value of the film would have been 
raised had this part received more detailed 
treatment, and had shown the harmonious 
relationship existing between the metric sys- 
tem and our decimal number system. 


The film could be used effectively any- 
where between the fourth and eighth grades 
to initiate or supplement a unit on measure- 
ment. It should sufficiently impress young 
scholars with man’s need for standardized 
units of weights and measures in both simple 
and complex societies. 

Casimer C. Sutor 


Acids, Bases, and Salts. 2 reels. 16 mm 
sound. 21 minutes. Black and white, $120; 
color, $220. Educational Collaborator: Dale 
Dreisbach. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


The film commences with an animated se- 
quence explaining the three acid-base the- 
ories. The properties of acids, bases and 
salts are then discussed in terms of the 
classical theory. Laboratory demonstrations 
are given of the preparation of these com- 
pounds and of their action with indicators. 
In dealing with the properties of salts, a 
non-quantitative demonstration is given of 
their effect on the freezing points and boil- 
ing points of their solutions. The process of 
neutralization is illustrated several times. 
The occurence and uses of examples of these 
three kinds of compounds are also illustrated. 


Coronet recommends the use of this film 
in conjunction with two other of their films 
on electrolytes, but it could be very well used 
alone on either the high school level or as an 
introduction to the subject on the college 
level. 


In general the film serves as an excellent 
introduction to the subject and is to be par- 
ticularly commended for its frequent use of 
chemical equations to clarify the demonstra- 
tions. Among its limitations is a complete 
absence of any discussion of weak acids or 
bases. It might also be mentioned that many, 
although not all, of the laboratory demonstra- 
tions are of a kind which the student would 
be capable of performing himself. 


F. W. Dobbs 
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Filmstrips 


The Integration Issue. 57 frames. Black 
and white, $2.50. Produced by The New 
York Times, Times Square, New York 36, 
N. x. 

Throughout the United States there are 
indications of change in the status of the 
minority groups. In this filmstrip, illustra- 
tions are presented from the historical past 
to the changing present. Here are examined 
judicial positions of the court through time, 
changes in the civil rights granted to the 
Negro, beliefs and actions of different groups 
in relation to questions of the rights of in- 
dividuals within our society. These data are 
presented objectively and the viewer can 
analyze the situation and consider the effect 
of both national and local policy on the 
United States’ relationship with the rest of 
the world, particularly in consideration of the 
ideological warfare with Russia. At all times 
the viewer is conscious of the schools and 
how they highlight the integration issue. 
Both high school and college social studies 
classes should find this filmstrip pertinent. 


Clara M. Berghoefer 


New Nations in the World Balance. 58 
frames. Black and white, $2.50. Produced 
by The New York Times, Times Square, 


New York 36, N. Y. 


This is another of the monthly series of 
filmstrips prepared by The New York Times 
for use in upper elementary and high school 
current events discussions. The discussion 
manual with the filmstrip contains questions, 
bibliography, and explanatory material which 
does much to supplement the inadequate 
treatment of the subject in the filmstrip. 


The filmstrip reviews the revolutionary 
nationalistic movements in Asia, the Middle 
East and Africa since 1945. These nation- 
alistic movements are portrayed both as a 
struggle against old-fashioned Colonialism 
and a struggle between present-day Com- 
munism and Western Democracy in which 
neither side may win the exclusive friendship 
of these new states. Good coverage of the 
problems, although too broad and superficial 
for adult audiences. 


Charles R. Monroe 


Filmstrips with Recordings 


Barbara’s Happy Christmas. 40 frames. 
Each filmstrip with 33% rpm record and 
guide, $8.50. Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIL. 
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A seasonal filmstrip with accompanying 
recording depicting a little girl from an 
orphanage and how an average family helped 
her to have a happy Christmas. The theme is 
not new but the idea is still timely. Prob- 
ably the best aspect of this filmstrip is that 
it shows how an average family can make 
someone happy at Christmas. 

The quality of both the 
recording are excellent. 


filmstrip and 


Care would have to be taken to separate 
sentimentality from the main objectives of 
this strip. Suitable from age ten through 
adult. Wilbur J. Conroy 


Mary’s Pilgrim Thanksgiving. 34 frames. 
Each filmstrip, in color, with captions, $6.00. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 

An historical reproduction of the original 
Thanksgiving portraying a Pilgrim girl’s ad- 
ventures on this day. The story is appealing 
and particular care has been given to the 
historical setting. This filmstrip could be 
used effectively to correlate with any unit 
on the Pilgrim period. All aspects of Pilgrim 
life in the new world with the Indians are 
adequately covered. This filmstrip would be 
of value in any elementary library. Suitable 
for ages eight through eleven. 


Wilbur J. Conroy 


The Cancer Challenge to Youth. A film- 
strip kit. Available for use through your 
local American Cancer Society unit. Teachers 
in Illinois may obtain the kit from the 
Illinois Division, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
2, Ill. 

The filmstrip kit contains a color filmstrip 
of 65 frames, a 15-minute 3344 RPM record 
which carries the basic narration of the film- 
strip, a Teacher’s Guide and a supplementary 
pamphlet, “Teaching About Cancer.” 

The color filmstrip graphically presents the 
basic story of cancer—the nature and history 
of the disease, its diagnosis and treatment, 
normal and abnormal cells and their develop- 
ment, the importance of regular physical 
check-ups and the hope found in various 
fields of research. 

The recorded narrative is reproduced in 
the Teacher’s Guide for the teacher who 
wishes to read or adopt the script. Addi- 
tional data, suggested activities and a review 
quiz are also included. 

The pamphlet “Teaching About Cancer” 
contains an outline of content, suggested 
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teaching procedures, pupil activities and 
references for six problem areas involved in 
cancer control. A vocabulary list, fact sheets 
and an extensive list of source materials 
including pamphlets, posters and films pro- 
vide additional aid for presenting the story 
of cancer in biology, science, and health 
courses in junior and senior high schools. 


Muriel Beuschlein 


Recordings 


Documents of America Series — The 
Monroe Doctrine; The Mayflower Compact; 
Washington's Farewell Address; The Four 
Freedoms. Each of the above is on a 12 
inch (long play) record of 33% rpm. The 
first two titles are on one record, while the 
latter two are on another record. Playing 
time for each is approximately 15 minutes. 
$5.95 per record. Produced by Enrichment 
Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave, New York 
EL &. eS 


If these records are to be successfully used 
as teaching aids, pupils must study the his- 
tory, including related biographies and music 
of the periods before hearing the records. 
Under no circumstances should the record- 
ings be used as motivating devices. These 
accurate teaching aids do extend the child’s 
knowledge by making history live. Recom- 
mended for grades seven through twelve. 


In each of these records, the historical 
backgrounds as well as the texts of the ad- 
dresses are given with authentic music of the 
particular period interspersed. The rendition 
of the music is not as well done as the nar- 
ration of the history. In the Four Freedoms, 
Roosevelt’s voice should be amplified so that 
it would be unnecessary to increase the vol- 
ume in order to hear the speech and then to 
decrease the sound to enjoy the remainder 
of the record. The person who narrates for 
Washington does an excellent job in por- 
traying the vigor of Washington as he enters 
the presidency and the manifest feebleness 
and weakness of the voice as he delivers his 
farewell address. Jn the Monroe Doctrine, 
the various voices present background, the 
text of the document, and its significance in 
foreign policy. Although variations in tempo, 
voice, and sound add interest, some of the 
songs like “What can we do with a drunken 
sailor?” in the Mayflower Compact could 
be omitted. Possibly shorter records would 
be more effective teaching aids. 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 





Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Sociometry in the Classroom. By Norman 
E. Gronlund. Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
340. $4.50. 


This well organized and well written book 
contains not only a thorough discussion of 
the use of sociometry but it also presents 
many studies which have utilized the tech- 
nique. The section on the meaning of socio- 
metric results gives an excellent background 
for understanding such studies and for 
critical evaluation of them. 

Theodore J. Stolarz 


Good Books for Children. Edited by Mary 
K. Eakin. The University of Chicago Press, 
5750 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, IIl., 1959. 
Pp. 274. $5.95. 


For many years teachers, teacher-librar- 
ians, and librarians have considered the Bul- 
letin of the Center for Children’s Books 
among the best reviewing media for chil- 
dren’s books. The Bulletin is publishec 
eleven times yearly and each issue contains 
approximately one hundred reviews of cur- 
rent This volume is an excellent 
annotated booklist of the one thousand out- 
standing children’s books published during 
the last ten years and reviewed in the Bulle- 
tin Before a book is accepted or rejected, 
in total or in part, it must meet or fall short 
of predetermined criteria that are discussed 
in the introduction, Each book is read and 
evaluated by several persons including spe- 
cialists from the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, members of the 
Department of Education, and the University 
of Chicago Laboratory School. Each review 
is a thorough analysis pointing out the book’s 
importance, content, usefulness, reading level, 
and strengths and weaknesses. The anno- 
tations are in alphabetical order, but the 
index is organized according to subject and 


books 
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title making the book extremely valuable to 
the classroom teacher. PTA members should 
be made aware of this publication as a good 
source for extending and promoting reading 
activities. A must for every school library. 
Louise E. Dieterle 


Foundations and Principles of Music Edu- 
cation. By Charles Leonard and Robert W. 
House. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
375. $6.00. 

This book examines the historical, philo- 
sophical, and psychological foundations of 
music education and develops principles for 
the various phases of the music program 
including methods of teaching, program de- 
velopment, administration, supervision, and 
evaluation. It provides an adequate analysis 
and description of the total process of music 
instruction utilized in the schools. The text 
is well written and is recommended for 
future teachers, tezchers, and administrators. 

Leonard J. Simutis 


Teaching of Tennis. By Eloise Jaeger and 
Harry Leighton. Illustrated by Judith Bixby 
and Walter Koch. Burgess Publishing Co., 
426 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn., 1959. 
Pp. 121. $3.25. 

A splendid presentation of a time-tested 
program. This is an excellent text for the 
teacher about to initiate a tennis program. 
Practice exercises preliminary to teaching 
basic strokes precede a clear analysis, illus- 
trated, of the forehand drive and lob, the 
backhand drive and lob, the serve, the volley, 
and the smash. Of great value are the sug- 
gested means for evaluating student per- 
formance. An unusual chapter deals with 
lead-up games. The beginning teacher will 
welcome the lesson plans presented. 

Gertrude Byrne 
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Easy Bulletin Boards. By Robert A. Hein 
and Esther K. Davis. Library Products, 
P.O. Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 1959. Pp. 
49. $1.50. 

An excellent handbook for teachers, librar- 
ians, and others who are faced with setting 
up bulletin boards in one or two hours, who 
have little or no art training, and who have 
to use readily available and inexpensive ma- 
terials. Photographs and drawings of 200 
bulletin boards are included to illustrate the 
effects one can obtain by using different 
materials. There are also illustrated ideas 


for bulletin boards on such diverse subjects 
as all-school activities, topics and units in 
the curriculum, holiday themes, and library 
publicity; some boards were made by stu- 
dents, others by teachers or librarians; some 
for the classroom, others for the library or 
the school corridor. Each sample is accom- 
panied by helpful hints on arrangement and 
color. The summary of rules for good bul- 
letin boards will provide additional help for 
the beginner or the unimaginative. 
Pauline Atherton 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


First Reading Books Series. By Edward 
W. and Marguerite P. Dolch. J Like Cats. 
Illustrated by Pauline Adams. Big, Bigger, 
Biggest and Dog Pals. Illustrated by Fran 
Matera. Friendly Bird. Illustrated by Carol 
Rogers. Some Are Small. Illustrated by 
Larry Kettelkamp. Garrard Press, 510 N. 
Hickory St., Champaign, Ill., 1959. Pp. 64 
each. $2.00 each. 

These five books which are part of the 
First Reading Books Series contain true 
stories about animals. Told with a controlled 
vocabulary at the first grade level and based 
on the child’s interest in animals, they are 
suitable for supplementary reading in the 
lower grades or for individual retarded read- 
ers in the third and fourth grades. The style 
of the writing is similar to that found in 
many primary readers: fairly short, abrupt 
sentences, and in some places gaps in con- 
tinuity. One wonders if perhaps the stories 
would have been more interesting had each 
one been enriched by a little imagination, 
without sacrificing the truth, and made into 
a book by itself. As they are they seem 
barren or flat. 

Mabel G. Hemington 


A Book To Begin On Time. By Leslie 
Waller. Illustrated by Elizabeth Dauber. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 46. $2.50. 

The purpose of this book is to explain the 
meaning of time. Many interesting facts 
such as descriptions of time-keeping devices 
man has used through the ages are given. 
However, these materials are not well organ- 
ized and are not developed in a way that 
explains the concept of time. The red and 
black drawings are well executed and will 
interest young readers. For grades one to 
three. 

Elizabeth P. Davey 


Let’s Find Out What’s Big and What's 
Smail. By Charles and Martha Shapp. Illus- 
trated by Vana Earle. Franklin Watts, 575 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 42. $1.95. 

A very easy to read book, designed to help 
children develop a clearer sense ot percep 
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tion of what is big, small, tall, and short. 
The large, clear line drawings, done in 
brown, black, and white, have a quieting 
effect on the very young reader. The short 
sentences, averaging seven words to the 
page, stand out in clear, bold type. Here the 
children definitely have a chance to observe, 
compare, and pass judgment on what is seen 
on the printed page; for instance, the big 
hippopotamus has small ears and the small 
rabbit has big ears. The emphasis is on the 
concept of comparing. Delightful for kinder- 
garten, first, and second grade. 


Bertha Z. Albrecht 
About Jack’s Dental Checkup. By Ruth 


Jubelier. Illustrated by James David John- 
son. Melmont Publishers, 310 S. Racine 


Ave., Chicago 7, Ill., 1959. Pp. 31. $1.88. 
After reading this factual account of seven- 

year-old Jack’s routine visit to his dentist, 

a child should understand and perhaps enjoy 


his own dental visits. The procedures a 
dentist follows are described carefully and 
the instruments he uses are pictured realisti- 
cally. However, the good reader who has 
read that the nurse “wore a light blue uni- 
form the color of her eyes” may be 
puzzled to see her pictured in white. 


Elizabeth P. Davey 


Brown Cow Farm. Written and illustrated 
by Dahlov Ipcar. Doubleday and Co., 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959 
Pp. 40. $2.50. 

This is a picture counting book to be read 
to very young children. The purpose is to 
present basic number ideas from one to ten 
and numbers of multiples of ten to one hun- 
dred. This is achieved through a sequence 
of charming illustrations describing the cycle 
of life on a farm. For instance, in the fall 
of the year there are five fat brown pigs 
and in the spring of the year each of the 
five pigs have ten piglets. Throughout the 
emphasis is upon visual experiences. The 
text is rhythmical and readily remembered 
Recommended for kindergarten and _ first 
grade non-formal counting experiences. 


Bertha Z. Albrecht 
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Bianca. By Lillian Gorfinkle. Illustrated 
by Sylvia Rosenberg. Rand McNally and 
Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, LIl., 1959. 
Pp 61. $2.75. 

Chis inspirational little book is very good 
for use in teaching social studies. In a true 
story told so beautifully it seems to come 
alive, a great deal of valuable information 
about farm life in Italy is presented. To be 
read to the six-to-eight-year old; middle 
grade children will enjoy reading it independ- 
ently. The illustrations are full of warmth. 


Gloria O. Hemphill 


Dan Frontier Series. Dan Frontier, Dan 
Frontier Goes Hunting, and Dan Frontier 
With the Indians. By William Hurley. LIllus- 
trated by Jack Boyd. Benefic Press, 1900 N. 
Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, Ill, 1959. 
Pp. 48, 64, and 96 respectively. $1.68, $1.72, 
and $1.88, respectively. 

Written with controlled 
illustrated in four 
primer, primer, and first reader respectively 

give exciting accounts of life on the Ken- 
tucky frontier in the eighteenth century. 
Good for six- and seven-year-olds who are 
ready for an introduction to history and for 
third and fourth grades who are retarded 
readers 


and 
books pre 


vocabularies 


colors, these 


Mabel G. Hemington 

Cowboy Sam and Sally. By Edna Walker 
Chandler. Illustrated by Jack Merryweather. 
Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39, IIl., 1959. Pp. 95. $1.68 

This Cowbov story is as humorous, 
exciting, and appealing as the others in the 
series. Written with a controlled vocabulary 
at the second grade level, it tells about Sally 
who learns to be a trick rider. Even though 
the story is about a girl, there are enough 
men in it to make it interesting to boys as 
well as girls. The brilliantly colored pictures, 
full of action, smack of the West. An excel 
lent book for the classroom library 


Mabel G 


Sam 


Hemington 


Fifi. By Denise and Alain Trez. Illus- 
trated by Alain Trez. World Publishing 
Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 
1959. Unp. $2.95. 

Nonsensical adventures of Pat and Vir- 
ginia and their poor, pale goldfish along the 
River Seine. The four-color illustrations on 
every page are childlike and of a simple 
cartoon variety. This will be a greatly ap- 
preciated addition to any library 

Ruth H. Dennis 


The Buttons and the Whirlybird. By Edith 
S. McCall. Illustrated by Jack Faulkner. 
Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill. 1959. Pp. 63. $1.44 

One of the Button this book is 
of primer level and of interest to children 
including grade three. These stories augmert 
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tlie social studies course for the primary 
grades, this particular one being the adven- 
tures of the Button family as they ride in a 
helicopter over the zoo, the city, and the 
farm. Human interest and kindness to pets 
enter into this up-to-date little book when 
a dog is found and rescued. 


Ruth H. Dennis 


The Very Nice Things. By Jean Merrill. 
lllustrated by Ronni Solbert. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 22. $1.95. 

Chis humorous story tells of an elephant 
finding a man’s clothing and the odd ways 
ne uses them. The simple illustrations are 
rather small and do not lend themselves to 
classroom viewing. However, children will 
enjoy reading the story and will delight in 
the elephant’s ideas on how the things he 
finds should be used. For four-to-seven-year- 
olds, 

Therese Giacchetti 


Pinky and the Petunias. Written and illus- 
trated by Esphyr Slobodkina. Abelard-Schu- 
man, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 38. $2.75. 

Nothing tasted quite as good as petunias 
to Pinky, a soft, lovable, cuddly kitten. Much 
10 the consternation of the neighbors whose 
beds of petunias he had consumed, Pinky 
continued to eat them. His master tried to 
reiorm him but met with little success. 
Finally Pinky encountered a painful surprise 
when a bee stung his tender nose. He lost all! 
iiterest in the flowers. An appealing story 
with life-like illustrations. 


Edna R. Olson 


The Cat Who Liked to Pretend. Written 
and illustrated by Mary Chalmers. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N: ¥.; 3959. Po: G2. Sugs. 

Occasionally the quiet, unsophisticated chil- 
dren of five to seven years have a little book 
created just for them—a book smz!l enough 
to handle easily, written with delicacy and 
imagination, and softly illustrated. Here is 
a little cat named Sam whose talent for 
entertaining received inspiration when he 
found a tiny woodland stage on which he 
could be bad prince, good prince, princess, 
and audience. This could be a favorite book 
for an invalid child. 

Ruth H. Dennis 


Mouse At Sea. Written and illustrated by 
Robert Kraus. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St, New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 28 
$1.95. 

An amusingly illustrated story of a mouse 
who aided by his friend the mechanical 
mouse saves a ship from disaster. The story 
leaves the reader with a feeling that there 
is more to come. For five-to seven-year-olds. 

Therese Giacchetti 
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For the Middle Grades 


Steamboats to the West. By Edith Mc- 
Call. Illustrated by Robert Borja.  Chil- 
drens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, 
I11., 1959. Pp. 127. $2.50. 

[rue stories of the early American ad- 
venturers, Lewis and Clark, Buffalo Bill, 
and Henry Shreve. Each story is complete 
in itself and told in a simple, interesting 
manner. Excellent background material for 
middle grade social studies. Black and white 
illustrations Mary Eldridge 


Let's Explore the Seas. Written and illus- 
trated by F. Raymond Elms. Albert Whit- 
man and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIL. 
1959. Pp. 79. $2.00. 

For the reader interested in seas, rivers, 
islands, port cities, industries, and history 
this book will provide ample information 
Within the confines of a brief presentation 
such as this the danger is that the too tightly 
packed ingredients may produce confusion. 
The black and white maps and illustrations 
are an effective and informative aid. For 
ages nine to thirteen. 

Lorraine M. Lavigne 


The First Book of Ships. Written and 
illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. Franklin Watts, 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 67. $1.95. 

Most be VS between the ages of eight and 
twelve years will be quite interested in this 
informative and fascinating story of ships. 
All types are thoroughly explained in detail ; 
their history and the legends concerning them 
supply added interest to the story. The illus- 
trations are very worthwhile. 

Coletta Duncan 

Luther Burbank, Nature’s Helper. By 
Lillian J. Bragdon. Illustrated by Frederick 
T. Chapman. Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn., 1959. Pp. 124. $1.75. 

At an early age Luther learned to heed his 
Cousin Levi’s advice, “Use your eyes and 
your lead” and the advice of Doctor Louis 
Agassiz, “Destroy all but perfect specimens.” 
This set the pace for Burbank’s experimenta 
tion and with patience gave him unprecedented 
success with plants. This book tells about his 
self-assigned goal to produce plants with 
greater yield, better flavor, and endless 
variety. Fourth grade reading ability. 


Mary F. Polerecky 


Badger’s Wood. j 
Illustrated by Leslie Atkinson. 
300ks, Fourth Ave., New 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 148. $3.00. 

Four English woodland friends —an otter, 
a badger, a mole, and an owl —are plunged 
into sudden adventure when their search for 
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mysterious raiders of their possessions leads 
to a combat with an otter pirate and his two- 
man créw of water rats. The adversary is 
outwitted by the clever strategy of the four 
and eventually won over through a surprising 
turn of events. This tale is strongly remi- 
niscent of Grahame’s Wind in the Willows 
in its characters and settings, but it lacks 
the outstanding literary quality of its prede- 
cessor. Nevertheless it will probably enjoy 
popularity among middle-grade lovers of ani- 
mal fantasy because of its relative brevity, its 
action, and conversational style. 
Julienne Couleur 


A Feather for His Cap. By Marie Mudra. 
Illustrated by Robert MacLean. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 160. $2.95. 

Czechoslovakia after the First World War 
is the locale for this story of a young boy 
whose father has been killed fighting for 
freedom and whose mother has suffered the 
loss of speech and hearing as a result of the 
horrors of war. Life on the farm with his 
grandparents restores hope and helps him to 
understand that freedom and peace often cost 
a great deal and entail many sacrifices. The 
colorful festivals and cultural traditions of 
the country are described in detail. Reminis- 
cent of the Newbery Award, The Good 
Waster, this book is excellent for children 
whose people came from Bohemia. Though 


it carries a very obvious message, it promotes 


in children with a 
ground a pride in 
contribution to the 
ages nine to twelve. 


Mary T. 


Czechoslovakian 
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American 


back- 
and its 
culture. For 


Prendergast 


Adventure at Black Rock Cave. By Pa- 
tricia Lauber. Illustrated by Leonard Shortall. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 67. $1.95. 

Two children vacationing on the Canadian 
coast have an exciting adventure which pro- 
vides the solution to a neighborhood mystery. 
This short, simply written, action-filled story 
fulfills the publisher’s promise that “this is 
an easy to read book,” in addition to present- 
ing some good developmental values. It will 
be attractive to boys and girls who are re- 
tarded readers as well as to the middle grade 
clientele. Julienne Couleur 


Tent under the Spider Tree. By Gene 
Inyart. Illustrated by Carol Beech. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 143. $2.95. 

When three girls have permission to camp 
out alone for a week anything can happen, 
especially if one of them declares war on the 
neighboring boy. Outwitting the “enemy” 
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leads tu exciting adventures including a mid- 
night raid. In this, her first story, the author 
has recaptured the spell of childhood and 
created real characters that middle grade 
girls will enjoy and put the book down with 
a feeling of contentment. Though quiet-paced 
the story is filled with imagination and 
gaiety. Winner of the Franklin Watts An- 
nual Award, this is truly a contribution to 
children’s literature. 


Mary T. Prendergast 


The Troublemaker. By Irma Simonton 
Black. Illustrated by Rita Fava. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 92. $2.50. 


Mickey learned what neighbor trquble is 
when he brought his boisterous collie from 
the country to a city apartment. Just as 
neighborhood relations were strained to the 
breaking point, Mickey received an offer of 
help in training the dog who proved to be 
a star pupil. Although the story framework 
is somewhat contrived, it presents a realistic 
picture of the problems of owning a dog in 
the city and contains practical suggestions 
in obedience training for dogs. 

Julienne Couleur 


Peter Freuchen’s Story About Treasures 
of the Seven Seas. By Peter Freuchen. IIlus- 
trated by Jules Gotlieb. Julian Messner, 8 
W. 40th St. New York 18, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 64. $3.50. 


A series of brief accounts of the valuable 
products obtained by man from the oceans. 
Included are such topics as fish, shellfish, 
minerals, whales, seals, pearls, sponges, real 
and mythical treasures. The concluding 
chapter stresses the greatest treasure of all, 
the value of the oceans for foreign com- 
merce. Recommeded for supplemental read- 
ing in middle grade social studies. 


Vernon W. Brockmann 


The Call of the Wild. By Jack London. 
Edited by Mary Yost Sandrus. Illustrated 
by Leon Bishop. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill, 1959. Pp. 


189. $2.20. 


One of the Easy-Reading Books 
this adaptation of a one time best seller has 
retained all the action of the original. From 
being a family pet, Buck is suddenly thrust 
into an uncivilized world where 
strength and the will to survive transform 
him into a half-wild creature. One of the 
best dog stories of modern times this “easy” 
version has preserved the literary style of 
the author. Controlled vocabulary for slow 
readers. Useful for studies units on 
Alaska. Fourth to eighth grade reading level. 

Mary T. 
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All Alone in the World. By Johanna 
Spyri. Illustrated by Michael Ross. Trans- 
lated by M. E. Calthrop. E. P. Dutton and 
Sons, 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 172. $2.95. 


These two stories are period pieces written 
in the quiet-paced tempo of the old fairy 
tales. Both concern orphans who after many 
griefs and trials find homes and happiness. 
The simple way of mountain living, beautiful 
descriptions of the Swiss Alps, and a strong 
Christian faith and trust in God are basic 
elements in the stories. Middle grade readers 
who liked Heidi will enjoy these translations 
from the same author. 

Mary T. Prendergast 


Thanksgiving Is for What We Have. By 
Bettina Peterson. Illustrated by Jan Norton. 
Ives Washburn, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 55. $2.50. 


The real meaning of Thanksgiving is re- 
created as Mrs. Winthrop tells the children 
about the adventures of two young people and 
their cat on the first Thanksgiving Day. The 
story is a fine account of family life today 
as well as a clear presentation of one facet of 
American History. Useful as a Thanksgiving 
story and also for emphasizing wholesome 
family relations. A very good story for read- 
ing aloud to children in grades two to four. 


Louise E. Dieterle 


The Thing at the Foot of the Bed. By 
Maria Leach. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1959. Pp. 126. $2.95. 


This delightful collection of funny and 
frightening tales concerning ghosts and 
witches will be most appreciated by children 
eight to twelve years of age. The games and 
ghost stories will satisfy a desire for the 


amusing and slightfully terrifying. The stories 


contain gentle spookiness and fun. 
Coletta Duncan 


The Adventures of Pinocchio. By Carlo 
Collodi. Translated by Jane McIntyre. Illus- 
trated by Charles Mozley. Franklin Watts, 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 224. $2.95. 


This great Italian classic for children ap- 
pears here in a new edition, one of The 
Around the World Treasures. The text is 
close to earlier editions with some slight 
changes in sentence structure and vocabulary. 
The illustrations, in and _ black-and- 
white, are somehow not too suitable. The 
artist has conceived of Pinocchio as a clown 
or pixie rather than a puppet. The little 
wooden character is imagined as one made of 
tissue paper tinted with watercolor. Even 
so, this is still a fine edition for the younger 
reader. Pauline Atherton 
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For the Upper Grades 


Alaska the Forty-ninth State. By Willis 
Lindquist. Illustrated by P. A. Hutchison. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 


York 36, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 108. $3.00. 


A good introductory volume on facts, 
ures, and true stories of Alaska. Historically 
the book includes a brief account of the 
discovery of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, 
the purchase of Alaska by the United States, 
the fabulous Gold Rush to the Klondike, and 
the events of the “Big Day” when Alaska 
was Officially admitted to the United States. 
Interesting stories of bush pilots, sled dogs, 
native animal life, and the salmon industry 
add interest to what could have been just 
another volume on Alaska. Recommended 
for upper grade social studies and 
light reading for adults. 


Vernon W. Brox 
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The First Book of National Parks and 
lhe First Book of National Monuments. By 
Norman Lobsenz. Franklin Watts, 575 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 90 each. $1.95 each. 

A brief view of the twenty-nine national 
parks including those of Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Virgin Islands is presented in The 
First Book of National Parks. After reading 
concise accounts of the history, flora, fauna, 
and natural wonders of each park, a desire 
to visit these sites will emerge in the minds 
of future tourists. The concept of joint 
ownership by all citizens is given proper 
emphasis. A simple outline map pinpointing 
park locations aids the reader in determining 
siese east and west’ of the Mississippi River. 

From the first national monument, Devils 
Tower in Wyoming, to Russell Cave now 
being made ready for the public, the second 
book presents the history of our land through 
national monuments. It clearly brings 'to life 
by means of accurate descriptions and photo- 
graphs the places, people, events, and natural 
wonders so often discussed in the social 
studies classroom. A valuable aid in strength- 
ening understanding and appreciation of our 
American heritage. 

Lorraine LaVigne 


The Boys’ Book of Magnetism. Revised 
edition. Written and illustrated by Raymond 
F. Yates. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 161. $2.75. 

This edition contains numerous experi- 
ments, stunts, and games in which magnets 
are used. These activities could be useful for 
scout and club work as well as party games. 
Many photographic illustrations are used. 
For elementary school pupils interested in 
exploring the fields of magnetism and 
electricity. Hamilton Cross 


You Come Too. By 
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and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 94. $3.00. 

This is a beautifully-made book, with a 
few charming illustrations. The poems are 
well-chosen and should be an excellent in- 
troduction to this fine poet. Even the fore- 
ward by Hyde Cox is good reading. Highly 
recommended. 

Héléne Grossenbacher 


And Long Remember. By 
field Fisher. Illustrated by 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 
York 36, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 118. $3.50. 

An account of great Americans who have 
left a lasting impression on their nation and 
the world. With skill and sincerity the author 
portrays significant moments in the lives of 
statesmen, patriots, reformers, and martyrs, 
the elite and the humble, all men and wom- 
en of high ideals and the courage to sup- 
port them, often at the price of great sacrifice 
and suffering. In the closing chapter the 
author makes a deeply moving appeal to 
youth to stamp out bitterness with good will 
and help to build a world in which peace 
can abide. Mary E. Courtenay 


Can- 
Keals. 


New 


Dorothy 
Ezra 
42nd St., 


Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. An adap- 
tation by Frances Imogene and Helen Marie 
Griffin. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., 
New York 1, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 113. $2.75. 


The bones of Ivanhoe are presented here 
but the beautiful flesh of words is missing. 
In order to give the reader needed informa- 


tion, the authors occasionally depart from 
the third-person narrative to speak directly 
in the first person plural. “Wamba and Gurth 
will reach Rotherwood within a short time. 
We shall leave them for the nonce and hurry 
along to catch up with the horsemen . . .” 
There are studv helps at the end of the book. 
Not recommended. 


Héléne Grossenbacher 


Victory at Bear Cove. By Elsa Pederson. 
Illustrated by Edward Shenton. Abingdon 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
1959. Pp. 207. $3.00. 


This is a touching tale of a boy, Peter 
Kalgin, who is torn between love and loyalty 
to a primitive way of life and curiosity and 
interest in the outside world. In the vast- 
ness of the Alaskan wilderness Peter has 
grown up virtually out of contact with people 
and possesses the same distrust of outsiders 
as his father. The arrival of a family of 
homesteaders, the Nilsons, initiates the series 
of events that changes Peter’s attitude and 
eventually affects the father too. Upper 
grade readers will enjoy this story and profit 
from the authentic details of outdoor life. 

Marguerite A. McMahon 
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For the High School 


The Story of Earth Science. By Horace 
G. Richards. Illustrated by Arthur Bink and 
Jonathan Fairbanks. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1959. 
Pp. 169. $3.75. 


I 

This book provides an encyclopedic type of 
information in an abbreviated narrative form 
on the over-all picture of the field of earth 
science, with emphasis on minerology and 
paleontology. The volume is designed to 
satisfy the curiosity and interest of students 
and laymen in this period of growing interest 
in earth science, especially in regard to fos- 
sils, rocks, and minerals. It recognizes that 
more people are involved in searching out 
new sources of minerals and fossil beds that 
indicate possible new oil fields than ever 
before. The book is suitable for readers who 
are not beginners in the field of earth science 
but not ready for reading more advanced 
technical material. Recommended for upper 
grade and high school students for enrichment 
reading. Bernice J. Austrheim 


Louis’ Pasteur 
By Madeleine P 
Clifford 
42nd St., 


$3.25 


Fighting Hero of 
Grant 
Geary. Whittlesey 
New York 36, N. Y 


Science 
Illustrated by 
House, 330 W. 
1959. Pp. 220. 

Written by a scientist-teacher of science, 
this book gives not only a sympathetic pic- 
ture of Pasteur’s life and struggles but also 
a clear and understandable explanation of 
his work. There are drawings showing the 
formation of the crystals so vital to the wine 
industry of France, the life cycle of the silk 
worm, and his experiments with diseases of 
animals. Even the nonscientific reader will 
understand and appreciate Pasteur’s struggles 
as a scientist and at the same time will love 
the man himself for his tender family life 
and his great genius for friendship. Highly 
recommended Héléne Grossenbacher — 


The Clock Live On. By Isaac 
Illustrated by John Bradford. 
man, 404 Fourth Ave., 
1959. Pp. 160. $3.00. 


Asimov. 
Abelard-Schu- 
New York 16, N. Y., 


This is the complicated story of man’s long 
struggle to devise an accurate system of tell- 


ing time. 
keeping, 
resistance 


Basic physical 
devices used to measure time, the 

to change, and finally how our 
present system became accepted are all pre- 
sented in such a manner that the reader will 
look at the clock and calendar with 
respect. For teen-agers and older 


C. Wallace 


factors of time- 


new 
Dierickx 
Plane Geometry and Supplements. By 
Walter W. Hart, Veryl Schult, and Henry 
Swain. D. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1959. Pp. 454. $3.80. 
Here is a revision of a standard text which 
adapts itself well to many of the modern 
trends in the presentation of Euclidean Ge- 
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ometry. Fer attractiveness, it makes good 
use of color and appropriate pictures. Fol- 
lowing many of the recent recommendations 
of the Commission on Mathematics and the 
College Entrance Examination Board, it has 
in addition to the traditional fundamentals 
much supplementary enrichment material from 
solid and analytic geometry. The authors, 
all well known and highly respected teachers 
and writers, have pooled their talents well to 
produce a text amenable to almost any level 
of instruction. Edwin V. Kelley 


By Albert C. 
Prentice-Hall, 


Business Timed Writings. 
Fries and Louis C. Nanassy. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1960. Pp. 64. $1.32. 

In a sturdy, compact text, which may be 
placed upright for easier viewing, are inter- 
esting speed exercises on valuable business 
information and personality development. All 
timings have been classroom tested and are 
graded from short, easy paragraphs for high 
school beginners in typing to more difficult 
two-page speed exercises for advanced stu- 
dents. The stroke intensity and the syllabic 
intensity are indicated for each timing. 

Mary Peterson 


Champions of Peace. By Edith Patterson 
Meyer. Illustrated by Eric Von Schmidt. 
Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 
6, Mass., 1959. Pp. 216. $3.50. 

In this short but good collection of biog- 
raphies of winners of the Nobel Peace prizes, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth grade students will 
get some understanding of people who de- 
vote much of their lives to the quest for 
peace. From Dunant, founder of the Red 
Cross, to such persons as Jane Addams and 
Ralph Bunche, youths will know of the many 
ways in which these individuals worked for 
the improvement of mankind and for the 
universal dream of eternal peace. 

Robert Levin 


Food: America’s Biggest Business. By 
Pauline Arnold and Percival White. Illus 
trated by Tom Funk. Holiday House, 8 W. 
13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 338. 
$3.95. 

This book which explains the history of 
food and food technology should be of great 
value to the home economist and social sci- 
ence and distributive education teachers. It 
is very well written and can be used as a 
reference book for a wide range of students, 
junior high school through college. Changes 
in food production, processing, and distribu- 
tion have been traced from early times to 
the present day. The methods of manufac- 
turing, types of merchandising, promotions, 
and especially the research and development 
which are constantly changing and improving 
our food are well explained and should give 
everyone an excellent picture of an essential 
industry. Madelyn Gorman 


Chicago Schools Journal 





Best Sports Stories —1959. Edited by 
Irving T. Marsh and Edward Ehre. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1959.: Pp. 336. $3.95. 

A collection of forty-eight newspaper and 
magazine stories and thirty very interesting 
photographs of the year’s best sports events 
that should appeal to the sports-minded 
American public. The editors have made 
very wise decisions for the selections are so 
vividly penned that one has the feeling that 
he was present at all the events. For high 
school and college students and for those 
interested in newspaper work, this is how 
it should be done. Gus Ziagos 


130 Basic Typing Jobs. By Ruth I. Ander- 
son and Leonard J. Porter. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1960. Pp. 61. $1.44. 

This book consists of an abundance of 
worthwhile typing practice material on letter 
styles, rough drafts, tabulations, memoran- 
dums, and manuscripts. Students who have 
learned the major applications of typing will 
profit by the array of supplementary jobs 
presented in this text. All who wish to re- 
view their typing skills before seeking em- 
ployment will find this book tailored to their 
needs. Mary Peterson 


Beyond the Frontier. By Franklin Folsom. 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 249. $2.95. 

The Revolutionary War as it was fought 
along the western frontier of Pennsylvania 
and New York, where the Indians and British 
joined forces against the colonies, is the 
background for this story. A seventeen-year- 
old boy is taken prisoner by the Seneca 
Indians and because he can meet all their 
requirements for courage and physical stam- 
ina he is adopted by the tribe. During the 
remainder of the war he secretly helps the 
American forces by acting as a spy, but in 
the end he is happy with the Indians and 
decides to remain with them. A fast-mov- 
ing, exciting story with excellent material 
on Indian life and customs. Will appeal 
especially to younger high school boys. 

Dorothy Schumacher 


Norman B. Tindale and 
H. A. Lindsay. Illustrated by Douglas F. 
Maxted. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 208. 
$2.95. 

Need for food and space is said to have 
been a major motivation in the settlement 
of the far-flung islands of the South Pacific. 
Just such a need sent a group of thirty 
people on a journey to a new island. Their 
successes and adversities provide a_heart- 
warming and instructive saga of the ancient 
Polynesian past. This book should be an 
entertaining and authoritative investment in 
anthropology and is well suited to upper 
grade and high school libraries. 
Donald R 


Rangatira. By 


Martin 


March, 1960 


Purple Pirate. By Talbot Mundy. Gnome 
Press, P.O. Box 161, Hicksville, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 367. $4.50. 

This is a story of a soldier of fortune 
during the time of Cleopatra and the Roman 
triumvirate. At its best this is escapist 
literature, possibly useful in attracting re- 
luctant readers. However, at its worst it 
may best be described as a Superman comic 
with a hard cover. While it is high school 
level reading, it cannot be considered “a 
must” for the high school library. 

Donald R. Martin 


Galactic Derelict. By Andre Norton. 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1959. Pp. 224. $3.00. 

Scientists go back into prehistoric time to 
bring back an alien space ship, only to find 
themselves accidentally catapulted into a 
bizarre space journey. Credibility is sorely 
tested but somewhat counterbalanced by 
good, fast moving prose. While not the 
best in the field, nevertheless, it should have 
many eager readers. There may be strong 
possibilities here for the relyctant upper 
grade reader. Martin 


Donald IR: 


West Point First Classman. By Colonel 
Red Reeder. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 270 
Madison Ave., New York 18, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 209. $3.50. 

An excellent insight into the lives of the 
cadets at West Point and how the training 
develops the physical, mental, social, and 
moral fibers of the men who will some day 
lead the military might of the United States 
in war and in peace. Gus Ziagos 


The Young Inventor's Guide. By Raymond 
F. Yates. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 104. $2.50. 

The best way to prepare for a career as an 
inventor along with advice on the practica 
bility of your inventions and their probable 
chance of acceptance is given in this infor- 
mal, easy-to-read guidebook for high school 
youth. Suggestions are given for protecting 
an idea before it can be patented, on the 
method of obtaining a patent, on the cost 
involved, and on the marketing of the inven- 
tion once a patent has been granted. 

Donald Racky 


Charles Dickens: His Life. By Catherine 
Owens Peare. Illustrated by Douglas Gorsline. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 125. $2.75. 

Based on John Forster’s life of Dickens 
and on Dickens’ own writings, this biography 
is the first one intended for young readers. 
It presents a sympathetic and engaging pic- 
ture of Dickens as boy and man and shows 
the situations which led to the writing of 
most of the novels. This book should stimu- 
late in high school students a desire to read 
at least some of Dickens’ stories. 

Helene Grossenbacher 
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The New Paperbacks 


For the Teacher 


Dewey on Education. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. $1.25. 

Selections, with introduction and notes by 
Martin S. Dworkin. 

Greek Tragedy. By Gilbert 
Dramabook. $1 75. 


Norwood. 


A background for appreciation and under- 


standing of all the ancient Greek tragedies. 

Moliere: The Man Seen Through the Plays. 
By Ramon Fernandez. Dramabook. $.25. 

A new approach to biography. 

Our Troubled Youth. By Frederick Mayer. 
Bantam. $.35. 


Understanding the juvenile delinquent. 


For Primary Grades 


Mud Turtle and the Lake Maker. A Coat 
for Gray-One. What Fox Did Not Know 
Chief Mischief. By D. Lewis and Shirley 
Edwards. Kenworthy Educational Service, 
Buffalo, N. Y. $.25 each 


Each book contains a limited vocabulary 
of 70 to 80 words, each word repeated several 
times. Illustrations on every page. Type- 
size similar to that in primary readers. Avail- 
able at Woolworth stores. 


For the High School 


Jude the Obscure. By Thomas Hardy. 
troduction by William E. Buckler. Dell. $.75 


Stars im 


the Making. By Cecilia Payne- 
Gaposchkin. 


Pocket Books $.50. 
Many photographs and tables. A portrait 
of the universe in non-technical terms. 


Rats, Lice and History. By Hans Zinsser. 
Bantam. $.50. 

A history of typhus fever and its effect 
upon the history of mankind. 


The Way of All Flesh. By Samuel Butler. 
Introduction by Morris Gall. Washington 
Square Press. $.50. 


Three Short Novels. By Joseph Conrad. 
Introduction by Edward A. Weeks. Bantam. 
$.50. 

Heart of Darkness, Youth, and Typhoon 
are included. 


Masters of Deceit. 
Pocket. $.50. 
The Communist Party in the U.S. 


By J. Edgar Hoover. 


Going Steady. 
Books. $.35. 


Adventures with the cost of living. 


3y Anne Emery. Teen-Age 


Romeo 
speare. 


and Juliet. By William 
The Duchess of Malfi. 
Webster. Doctor Faustus. By Christopher 
Marlowe. Edited by Louis B. Wright. 
Washington Square Press. $.35. 


Shake- 
By John 


All with introduction about the author and 
his times. Illustrated from contemporary 
sources. Notes on facing pages. References 
for further reading. 


Life with Father. By 
Pocket. $.25. 


Third Man on the Mountain. 
Ramsey Ullman. Pocket. $.35. 

Mountain-climbing adventure in Switzer- 
land. 


Day. 


Clarence 


By James 


Italian-English, English-Italian Dictionary. 
By Alberto Tedeschi and Carlo Rossi Fan- 
tonetti. Pocket. $.50. 


With lists of irregular verbs, notes on 
grammar, etc., for each language. 


Come Be My Love. By Lavinia R. Davis. 
Teen-Age Books. $.35. 


A teen-age romance. Illustrated. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray. By Oscar 


Wilde. Dell. $.35. 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


March 27—April 2: 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Washington, D. C. 


March 29—April 2: National Science Teachers Association, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


April 1-2: Illinois Association of School Librarians, Springfield, 
Illinois. 


April 3-9: National Library Week. 


April 17-22: Annual Study Conference, Association for Childhood 
Education International, Cleveland, Ohio. 


April 20-23: Thirty-Eighth Annual Meeting, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Buffalo, New York. 


April 22-23: Annual Meeting, Illinois Association of Educational 
Secretaries, Springfield, Illinois. 


April 24-27: Twentieth Annual Convention, National School Boards 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


May 11-14: National Science Fair, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


June 12: Annual Meeting, United Business Education Association, 
Los Angeles, California. 


June 19-22: Seventh National Conference, Campus Safety Associa- 
tion, National Safety Council, Ithaca, New York. 


June 19-23: Annual Conference, National Association of Student 
Councils, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


June 26—July 1: Annual Meeting, National Education Association, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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